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with MULTIGRAPH 


The Secretarial College and School of Commerce, 
Chicago, provides practical training for Students 


@ High Schools and Business Colleges are 
meeting the demand for practical training 
in Business Office Practice with complete 
vocational courses. Students acquire ade- 
quate knowledge of routine procedure in all 
departments of business. 

Multigraphing is taught because of its 
wide use and general acceptance as the 
finest method for duplicating facsimile type- 
writing and simple business forms, at low 
production cost. 

Mr. C. E. Thompson, Principal of The 
Secretarial College and School of Commerce, 


says students are more enthusiastic over 
Multigraph than any other piece of office 
equipment. 250 girls and boys attend a 
three-month course. While studying theory, 
students eagerly look forward to beginning 
actual practice on the machines. 
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Operating principles and multi-purpose uses 
of this essential office device are outlined. 
Ten chapters on Office Organization and 
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Are they properly equipped to enter the 
competition for jobs . . . and to advance 
themselves after the jobs have been secured? 


Change is in the air! Old business methods are 
rapidly going into discard. Familiarity with Edi- 
phone Voice Writing Equipment is becoming more 
and more essential in every student’s training. 


Your graduates will only be properly equipped 
for this new business world if they have Ediphone 
training. It gives them a plus when looking for 
jobs ... helps them to get ahead faster, too! By 
offering Voice Writing in your curriculum both 
you and your students will profit. And—you may 
introduce the Ediphone in your school immediately, 
without obligation. 


The Ediphone is a product of the world-famous 
Edison Laboratories. The Edison trademark is 
your guarantee of quality and performance. For 
information about the “You-Pay-Nothing” Plan, 

address: Depart- 
ment of Educa- 
tional Training, 
Ediphone Division, 
Desk J-67— 


Edven., 
INCORPORATED 


WEST ORANGE, N. J., U.S.A. 


FREE! "om 
Edison “You-Pay-Noth- School. 


ing” Plan, and Edison 
leaflet”Dictation Facts” Address 
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Calculating Machines Should 
Be Part of Standard Equipment in Commercial Classes 


ALBERT BULLOCK 


Principal of Metropoli- 
tan High School, Los 
Angeles, California 

Treasurer of the Na- 
tional Council of Busi- 
ness Education 

Past President, Depart- 
ment of Business Educa- 
tion, National Education 
Association 

Past President, South- 
ern California Commer- 
cial Teachers Association 


Calculators in Office 
Machine Classroom, Met- 
ropolitan High School, 
Los Angeles, California 


SCT MAGINE a present-day office with 

no office machines but typewriters 
and a few mimeographs. Yet how many 
schools attempt to train students for 
modern office work with no machines 
but these! 

“A recent study of the kinds of ma- 
chines used in business offices of Los 
Angeles has caused us to see to it that 
every one of the several hundred post- 
graduate business students attending 
Metropolitan High School is given train- 
ing on from one to six machines, in addi- 
tion to the typewriter. Among the most 
important of these machines is the cal- 
culating machine. 

“In our department stores, with their 
thousands of customers, batteries of 


by 


ALBERT E. BULLOCK 
Principal of Metropolitan High School 


adding and calculating machine opera- 
tors are constantly busy checking sales 
slips and invoices. 

“Wholesale and jobbing houses, fac- 
tory offices, engineering and contract- 
ing concerns, public utility offices, city, 
county, and state department ofkces all 
find calculating machines indispensable. 

“Thus, literally thousands of calculat- 
ing machines are in use in our city alone. 
No wonder calculating machines are in 
demand when we tell our students about 
these conditions. There is always a wait- 
ing list for both day and evening enroll- 
ment in our calculating machine rooms, 
and in our office machines room the cal- 
culating machines are very popular. 

“Examine the office help-wanted ads 


MONROE 


Los Angeles, California 


in the newspaper. Observe how many 
mention calculating machine operators. 
Many of our calls for office help, other 
than those for calculating machine op- 
erators, specify some combination in- 


volving calculating machine operation. 

“Considering, then, the important 
position that the calculating machine 
now holds in the modern business office, 
no school executive should consider his 
business training equipment complete 
without a generous number of calculat- 
ing machines.” 


For further information about Monroe Adding- 
Calculators in your educational program, call up 
the nearest Monroe Branch, or write to our Edu- 
cational Department. We will gladly mail you 
literature upon request. 


CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 
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not just take one!” 


“°T RUE enough, I am just out of 
school but I have had the equivalent 
of 50 hours’ actual business practice. 
I know what to expect and how to 
handle it. This Dictaphone Certifi- 
cate of Proficiency means that I am 


ready to do a job—nat just take one 


What a credit to the school in which 
she trained! What a satisfaction to 
an employer to find that schools are 
able to supply such capable students. 
Your school, too, may add to its repu- 
tation for training alert capable 
students by adopting the Dictaphone 
Business Practice Course. 


Demonstration by appointment without obligation 
EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE 


DICTAPHONE SALES CORPORATION 


NEW YORK CITY 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


ls Commercial 


Education 


Our 


In 


Public 


High Schools 


In No Way Vocational? 


It seems impossible to believe that any 
responsible leader in business education 
would make such an extreme statement 
as to say, “Commercial education in our 
secondary schools is in no way voca- 
tional.” And yet our attention has been 
called to such a statement made by a 
leader in business education who holds 
a very high governmental position, our 
informant being another leader in business 
education who also occupies a very impor- 
tant governmental position and who does 
not find that the statement squares with 
the facts in his state. 

If it were not for the fact that the 
leader in question has a very strategic 
position in national educational affairs, 
it would probably be better to let the 
statement go by unnoticed. However, 
under the circumstances, such a statement 
unfortunately. tends to be accepted as the 
“gospel truth” in business, vocational 
education, and general education by those 
not knowing business education. Conse- 
quently, it seems we should record the 
statement here and challenge its veracity 
as based on the facts. If the statement 
is true, then we gladly accept it; if it is 
not true, then it is proper that it should 
be publicly corrected. We invite our 
readers to check the accuracy of the 
statement in their own school communi- 
ties, and to supply us with the facts. 

It seems perfectly safe to assert that 
the statement in its extreme form, “in 
no way vocational,” is positively not true. 
For the meaning of the term vocational 
education, we turn to that able leader 
of vocational commercial education in 
this country, and the one who probably 
has done the most for it, Professor F. 
G. Nichols of Harvard University: “The 
general term ‘vocational education’ is un- 
derstood to include any type of training 
that has for its primary objective the 
preparation of people to engage in any 
gainful occupation that is of value to 
society, to increase the efficiency and 
promotional potentialities of those al- 
ready employed in such occupations, or 
to increase the worker’s understanding 
of the social implications of economic 
activities.” Now the question is, When 
this definition is applied to commercial 
education in your local school system, or 
in your state as a whole, or in this nation 
as a whole, is it true, or is it not true, 
that the commercial education is in no 
way vocational? In a small way voca- 
tional? In a big way vocational? What 
is the true answer in the light of the 
facts calmly and intelligently interpreted? 

Furthermore, it may rightly be asked, 
To whom should the questions be applied? 
To the public high school graduates of a 
complete business training aimed at spe- 
cific occupational objectives, or to the 
drop-outs who have had only a portion 
of such training? And should the ques- 
tion be applied even to all the graduates 
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of the complete training course, when 
graduation may mean grades of sixty- 
five percent and better? We must be 
careful not to confuse the issue of em- 
ployability of the graduates with the issue 
of the actual vocational caliber of the 
training itself. Every responsible leader 
in business education seems to agree that 
far better guidance is needed in the se- 
lection of candidates for business training, 
and in their placement and follow-up sub- 
sequent to training. It also appears likely 
that all will agree that the vocational effi- 
ciency of business training may be con- 
stantly improved, as in all phases of edu- 
cation, vocational and otherwise. 

But what about our original question, 
Is commercial education in our public 
high schools in no way vocational? We 
turn to Elizabeth, New Jersey, for some 
facts, and here is what Mr. Ralph P. 
Gallagher, Supervisor of Guidance in 
Secondary Schools, reports, “The employ- 
ment data from our schools show that 
over the past five years, 90 percent of 
the boys and 70 percent of the girls who 
finish commercial courses, go into jobs 
for which this training is a specific prepa- 
ration or into positions closely allied to 
such work. The phrase ‘closely allied’ 
is borrowed from the Standards of the 
Vocations Division of the State Depart- 
ment of Education.” When we inquire 
of Atlantic City, New Jersey, we learn 
from Mr. G. E. Hess, Head of the Com- 
mercial Department, Atlantic City High 
School, that of 124 commercial gradu- 
ates in June, 1936, only four of them 
who desire positions are not employed. 
We do not know to what extent these 
graduates are employed in kinds of work 
for which they were trained, but in the 
face of these data who will be foolish 
enough to claim that the Atlantic City 
High School business training was in no 


A Happy 


This issue marks the close of another 
school year. In many ways it has been 
a year of gratifying success to the Na- 
TIONAL COUNCIL OF BusINEsSs EDUCATION 
and its official magazine, THE JOURNAL 
oF Business EpucaTiIon. That success is 
recorded in the ten issues of the JOURNAL. 
The Councit has grown from 26 affili- 
ated associations to 35. From issue to 
issue you have had an opportunity to 
learn about the many activities of the 
CounciL, and to greet the pictures of the 
heads of the affiliations. To a large pro- 
portion of the 15,000 membership of 
these organizations, each issue has brought 
a representative group of articles of 
practical value to classroom teachers, su- 
pervisors, and administrators. 


way vocational for these 124 commercial 
graduates? 

Mr. William H. Wythes, Principal of 
the Woodrow Wilson High School, Cam- 
den, New Jersey, informs us that of 244 
commercial graduates in June, 1936, 59 or 
24.2 percent were by October 15, 1936, 
placed in office and store positions. Mr. 
Herbert W. Letts, Head of Commercial 
Department in the Bridgeton, New Jer- 
sey, High School, states that “better than 
fifty percent of our commercial gradu- 
ates are placed in office positions without 
any further preparation. . . . We do not 
seem to have any trouble, and not too 
much criticism, in the placing of our 
graduates in available positions through- 
out this territory, even though we are 
in competition with a private business 
school.” 

Here are a few schools in which it 
appears certain that commercial educa- 
tion is in some way vocational. We are 
convinced that these few schools are 
typical of a multitude of such public 
high schools in all parts of the nation. 
We hope that many other schools will 
send us the facts. Meanwhile, we trust 
that the leader in business education who 
holds the very high governmental posi- 
tion and who asserts that “Commercial 
education in our secondary schools is 
im no way vocational,” may also furnish 
us the list of the particular secondary 
schools on which his statement is actu- 
ally and truthfully based. In this age of 
Science, leadership in business education 
should be founded on_ generalizations 
drawn from carefully collected and criti- 
cally tested data. Our sole interest in 
this editorial is to raise the issue of the 
scientific soundness of the business lead- 
er’s reported statement, and to get at the 
naked truth in the matter. 

—Paul S. Lomax. 


Vacation! 


We now turn to the planning of the 
1937-1938 issue of the JourNAL under the 
efficient leadership of Mr. Louis A. Rice, 
Chairman of the Councit’s Committee on 
Publications, He and his committee of 
representatives from the 35 affiliations 
will see to it that you continue to re- 
ceive from month to month in the next 
school year a magazine of outstanding 
professional value. 


Between now and the opening of the 
new school year, the JouRNAL wishes for 
you a very happy vacation along with 
the work of professional improvement 
in which you may be engaged for a part 
of the summer.—Paul S. Lomax. 


Evaluating Shorthand Teaching Methods 


OMPARISON of methods for 

teaching subject matter, cultural 
or vocational, is difficult because of 
the ever-changing nature of the fac- 
tors involved. Yet comparison, which 
is necessary in order to discover 
merit, implies analysis, and analysis 
requires predetermined standards or 
guides for measurement. 

Thus in their brief evaluation of 
two discussed shorthand 
methods, Louis Leslie’s Functional 
Method and Ann _ Brewington’s 
Direct Method, seven criteria have 
been selected. The methods have 
from the beginning had three ele- 
ments in common. First, the texts ex- 
plaining them are published by the 
same company. Secondly, the authors’ 
claim that the basis of their methods 
is in Morrison’s “The Practice of 
Teaching in the Secondary School.” 
Their disagreement in interpretation 
may be laid to the type of learning 
upon which each has based his 
method. Miss Brewington has chosen 
to affiliate shorthand with the lan- 
guage-arts type of learning.’ Mr. 
Leslie relates shorthand to the pure 
practice type of learning. He adopts 
the procedure advocated by Morrison 
for the teaching of spelling? and ac- 
knowledges it in a footnote in his 
text. Thirdly, both the Brewington 
direct method and the Leslie func- 
tional method of teaching have met 
with success in many classrooms. 

It seems reasonable to assume 
therefore that both methods would 
rate far above the average method 
when checked against the chosen 
criteria* which may apply to methods 
in general. 


Comparison in Terms of Criteria 


A specific evaluation will illustrate 

this more clearly. 
1. Method should be adapted to the 
pupil’s learning processes. There 
should be diversity in methods of 
teaching suitable to diversity in 
methods of learning. 

If this criterion is accepted as 
applying to shorthand, evidence can 
be found which favors Miss Brew- 
ington’s method.* Mr. Leslie has writ- 
£ Ann Brewington, “Organization of Material 


for Teaching Shorthand by the Direct Meth- 
d,” American Shorthand Teacher, XIII, 


od,’ 

(May, 1933). 

H. C. Morrison, The Practice of Teaching 

in the Secondary School. Chicago: Univer- 

sity of Chicago Press, 1931. pp, 553-54. 

. Louis Leslie, The Teaching cf Gregg Short- 
hand by the Functional Method. New York: 
Gregg Publishing Company. 1935, p. 52. 

4. Criteria 1, 2, 3, 4, and 7 were given bv 

Dr. Paul S. Lomax to his New York Univer- 


sity class in Supervision of Business Educa- 
tion during the summer session of 1936. 
5. Ann Brewington, op. cit., p. 411 
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by Alice M. O’Neil 


Instructor in Secretarial Subjects 
Teachers College of Connecticut 
New Britain, Connecticut 


ten little about the necessity for using 
any method other than the functional, 
even in a supplementary capacity. In 
the light of psychological studies con- 
cerning individual differences such 
a criterion cannot be rejected with- 
out concrete evidence that shorthand 
teaching method is far removed from 
teaching method in general. 

2. Method should stimulate the inter- 
est and command the thoughful at- 
tention of pupils to the end that they 
may become self-directing and self- 
evaluating. 

Measuring either the direct method 
or the functional method against this 
criterion will show that both methods 
aim to present subject matter through 
sustained interest and attention. Miss 
Brewington strives to secure atten- 
tion through choosing vocabulary 
within the ability range of the stu- 
dents,® and Mr. Leslie, through ease 
of presentation of shorthand mate- 
rial. Quoting: “The reading ap- 
proach, properly used, is the first and 
one of the most important single 
steps in this campaign because at the 
very beginning it makes the study 
of shorthand seem much easier than 
most teaching methods make it seem 
to be.”? 

Miss Brewington secures “thought- 
ful attention” through teaching and 
learning based on thought content. 
Mr. Leslie permits students to use a 
printed key to aid in the interpreta- 
tion of their shorthand reading. 

Furthermore, in discussing tran- 
scription, Mr. Leslie writes, “Finally 
he (the student) should be able to 
stand on his feet and turn out mail- 
able letters with no suggestions at all 
from you.”* This would lead to the 
assumption that he did give thought 
to the ultimate ability of the student 
to direct himself. 

Miss Brewington, in typical assign- 
ments for work to be completed as 
class preparation, instructs her stu- 
dents as follows: “Compare your 
notes with those in the Gregg 
Manual” and “Examine your notes 
critically to ascertain whether or not 
your last outline is your best out- 
line.”® This would indicate that she 


6. Brewington and Soutter, Direct Method Ma- 
terials for Gregg Shorthand, p. v. New 
York: Gregg Publishing Company, 1933. 

7. Leuis Leslie, op. cit., p. 20. 

8. Ibid., p. 78. 

9. Brewington and Soutter, Direct Method Ma- 
terials for Gregg Shorthand, p. xvi. 


gives attention to pupil self-evalua- 
tion. Both methods are satisfactory, 
then, in terms of the second criterion. 
There may, of course, be a difference 
in degree in the opinion of pro- 
ponents of either method. 

3. Method should provide for re- 
peated stress on essentials, prefer- 
ably. by calling for repeated applica- 
tion of things learned to new and 
different situations. A real test is to 
be found in a new problem. 

Shall both methods be scored satis- 
factory against this criterion? Miss 
Brewington has expressed the belief 
that at least ten per cent of the run- 
ning words must be words teaching 
new principles in the unit, and 
seventy-five per cent of the running 
words should afford drill on prin- 
ciples contained in the preceding 
units."° 

Quoting from Mr. Leslie’s text, 

“The involuntary or automatic re- 
view afforded by the functional 
method is not only far more agree- 
able to the student than the formal 
review but is also far more effec- 
tive.” 
4. Method should provide for care- 
ful guidance of pupils in the doing 
of their assignments. How to do is 
essential to what to do, and why to 
undertake the work is essential to 
both the others. 


Which method is superior in the 
definiteness of its assignments? 
Criticism of these methods has exist- 
ed but few teachers have expressed 
the opinion that either method failed 
to assist student learning through 
vague assigning. Does one method 
consider ‘“‘why” more than the other ? 
Mr. Leslie has indisputably dis- 
couraged class discussion of short- 
hand principles, but Miss Brewington 
has allowed it only when the teacher 
finds it an absolute necessity.'? 

5. Method should provide for econ- 
omy of pupil learning time. 

The functional method enables the 
student to master the principles of 
Gregg Shorthand in one semester. If 
the results of the direct method are 
compared with those of the tradi- 
tional method, learning time has also 
been shortened or economized to a 
marked degree. 

6. Method should incorporate maxi- 
mal concomitant learnings into the 
subject matter of the course. 

(Please turn to page 14) 


10. Ibid., p. v-vi. 

11. Louis Leslie, op. cit., p. 47. 

12. Ann Brewington, “Direct Method of Teach- 
ing Gregg Shorthand,” Rusiness Education 
World, XVI, (October, 1935), 170. 
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Community Background 


S O that you may get a clear picture 
of what is being done in com- 
mercial work in our schools, let me 
set up for you a brief outline of our 
school system and the commercial 
work in our High Schools. 

Union City, situated on the west 
banks of the Hudson, is a metropoli- 
tan community of approximately six- 
ty thousand people. We are only 
thirty minutes from Times Square, 
New York City, and approximately 
the same distance in time from Wall 
Street. The population of the city is 
very cosmopolitan in nature. The 
residents come from all walks of life 
-—from the high-class executive of a 
large organization in New York City 
to the day laborer working for the 
West Shore Railroad. Many of our 
people own and operate their own 
stores, selling at retail. This highly 
complex type of population presents 
educational problems that are pe- 
culiar to this type of community. 
Furthermore, the fact that we are so 
near New York City and yet not a 
part of the city, makes our problems 
of education even more difficult. We 
have to think primarily in terms of 
our local community ; but at the same 
time we have to bear in mind that we 
are a part of this great metropolitan 
area. This means that in preparing 
our commercial students for jobs we 
must not only consider our local 
needs, but also realize the fact that 
the entire metropolitan area is a mar- 
ket for our graduates. 


School Organization 


Union City has two high schools: 
the Emerson High School of ap- 
proximately seventeen hundred pu- 
pils and the Union Hill High School 
of approximately fifteen hundred pu- 
pils. These schools contain the tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth grade pupils of 
the school system. The ninth grade 
of each school is housed in a gram- 
mar school. 

The administrative and supervisory 
officers of the schools are the Super- 
intendent of Schools, Assistant Su- 
perintendent, a Principal and Vice- 
Principal of each high school and the 
heads of the various departments. 
The high school principals do not 
teach. The vice-principal teaches two 
periods a day and the heads of de- 
partments four. We believe that our 
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by Charles A. Brown 


President, Board of Education 
Union City, New Jersey 


administrative and supervisory offi- 
cers should not exist in name only, 
but should have ample time and op- 
portunity to function in their re- 
spective positions. We feel that the 
best teaching results can be obtained 
only when our administrators and 
teachers have sufficient opportunity 
and freedom from details to carry 
on their work, and not be hampered 
by clerical details. 

Union Hill High School has four- 
teen commercial teachers and Emer- 
son High School has sixteen. These 


COMMERCIAL CURRICULUM 


FIRST YEAR OR NINTH GRADE 
Required Elective 

English Algebra 
Junior Business Train- General Science 

ing, including Com- Art 

mercial Arithmetic Shopwork and Mechani- 
Community and Voca- cal Drawing 

tional Civics Cooking and Sewing 
Physical Training 

SECOND YEAR OR TENTH GRADE 
English Early European History 
Bookkeeping Biology 
Commercial Geography Plain Geometry 

(first half year) French, Spanish or Ger- 
Stenography (second man 

half year Art 
Typewriting (second Shopwork and Mechani- 

half year) cal Drawing 
Elocution Cooking and Sewing 
Physical Training 
Domestic Hygiene and 

ome 

Nursing 


THIRD YEAR OR ELEVENTH GRADE 


English Modern European His- 
Bookkeeping tory 
Stenography Chemistry 
Typewriting Spanish, French or Ger- 
Elocution man 
Physical Training and Art ’ 

First Aid Manual Training 

Physical Training 


FOURTH YEAR OR 
English 
United States History 
and Problems of 
American Democracy 
Stenography (first half 
year) 
Typewriting (first half 


TWELFTH GRADE 

Physics 

Arithmetic (second half 
year) 

English Review 

French, Spanish or Ger- 
man 

Art 


year) Manual Training 
Secretarial Training 
(second half year) 
Accountancy (half year) 
Commercial Law and 
Economics 


commercial teachers do not teach any 
one subject, as, for example, short- 
hand or typewriting or bookkeeping, 
but may teach any combination, such 
as shorthand and bookkeeping. 

The distribution of pupils in the 
academic and commercial sections of 
the high schools is about 57 per cent 
commercial and 43 per cent academic. 
It can readily be seen that the com- 


mercial department is by far the larg- 
est division of our high schools. 
From all indications, the percentage 
of entering commercial students will 
increase rather than diminish, as each 
succeeding new class has shown a 
greater percentage of commercial 
students. 

Our problem is greatly intensified 
by the fact that not only do our high 
schools receive the pupils graduating 
from our own grammar schools, but 
they also receive students from 
neighboring communities. Some of 
these communities have their schools 
so organized that they give their stu- 
dents one year of high school train- 
ing; others give only the eight years 
of grammar school. You can readily 
see how these variations greatly in- 
crease the problems of organization 
and administration of the commer- 
cial work in our high schools. 

Either two years of shorthand and 
a half-year of secretarial practice or 
two years of bookkeeping are re- 
quired for a diploma in our commer- 
cial work. 


We plan to fulfill the cardinal 
principles of secondary education, in- 
cluding preparation for vocational 
life, worthy use of leisure time, 
worthy home membership, citizen- 
ship, command of the fundamental 
processes, health, and ethical char- 
acter. Our commercial work, as will 
be noted from the curriculum just 
described, very definitely fulfills the 
objective of the preparation for a 
vocation. We hold high standards in 
all of the vocational work, requiring 
a thorough knowledge of bookkeep- 
ing and real skill in shorthand and 
typewriting. One hundred words a 
minute in shorthand and at least fifty 
words a minute in typewriting are 
our standards. 

The commercial program of stud- 
ies in both high schools is the same, 
with the exception that Gregg short- 
hand is taught in the Union Hill 
High School, whereas Pitman short- 
hand is taught in Emerson High 
School. This difference in shorthand 
systems was an inheritance of the 
Board of Education when Union City 
was formed as the result of con- 
solidation of West Hoboken and 
Union Hill, ten years ago. However, 
it is planned, by next February, to 
have the two schools identical in re- 
gard to shorthand systems, 


In addition to specific skills re- 
quired in shorthand and in typewrit- 
ing, we also require that the 
students in the secretarial curriculum 
complete a thorough training in sec- 
retarial practice. In this course, the 
students continue to develop the 
skills of the previous courses, and re- 
ceive, in addition, a thorough train- 
ing in letter writing, machine opera- 
tion, filing, and similar office pro- 
cedures. The equipment in the sec- 
retarial training course is just as 
complete as funds in these days of 
depression have permitted. The 
equipment in this department con- 
sists of the necessary typewriters, a 
varityper, stencil duplicator, gelatin 
duplicator, and a complete dictating 
machine outfit, including dictator, 
transcriber and shavers, and sufficient 
filing equipment so that each student 
becomes thoroughly familiar with the 
various systems of filing. As condi- 
tions improve we hope to increase 
further the amount of equipment for 
this work. 

Typewriting is begun in the sec- 
ond half of the Sophomore year, at 
the same time as stenography. We 
believe that typing should be begun 
before stenography, because we 
want our shorthand students to 
transcribe as early as possible. Be- 
cause of the pressure of economic 
conditions of recent years and the 
large increase in enrollment of com- 
mercial students, it has not been pos- 
sible, however, to supply enough 
typewriters to begin typewriting 
earlier in the program of studies. 
We hope that in the near future we 
shall be able to arrange a program 
so that typewriting will be given at 
least a half year before stenography. 

New Curricular Problems 

The curricula here described have 
emphasized the vocational objective 
of secondary education, but no pro- 
vision has been made in this course 
for consumer education. This prob- 
lem must be solved by the Board of 
Education, the superintendent of 
schools, the heads of commercial de- 
partments, and we hope that in the 
near future some provision will be 
made to take care of this type of edu- 
cation. 

The emphasis in our commercial 
program is largely shorthand, type- 
writing and bookkeeping. In many 
instances failures in these subjects 
are rather high, because the students 
do not have the ability necessary to 
do this type of work. These students 
are not necessarily “dumb”, but do 
not have the type of mind to do this 
kind of school work. We are there- 
fore planning a revision which will 
take care of these particular types 
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of students. The way out is still a 
problem upon which we are working. 
We do not know whether it will be 
consumer education, social-economic 
education, or possibly a retail selling 
program, or some combination. This 
decision will be made when the com- 
mittee on curricular revisions begins 
to work. 

Another problem is to be faced 
this year. Since the Federal Gov- 
ernment is now making available 
funds for retail selling and since 
inany young people graduating from 
our commercial departments enter 
this type of work, we are planning, if 
possible, to avail ourselves of these 
funds, and thus make provisions for 
those students who are not success- 
ful in the strictly technical commer- 
cial subjects, such as shorthand, type- 
writing, and bookkeeping, but who 
may be successful in this field. 


Formulation of School Policies 

It may be assumed from this dis- 
cussion that the board of education 
is the one which formulates school 
policies. However this is far from 
the case. School policies are formu- 
lated by the superintendent of schools 
after advice from the high school 
principals and heads of departments. 
The board of education, with the ad- 
vice of the superintendent then ac- 
cepts or rejects these policies. Mem- 
bers of the Union City Board of 
Education, however, try as far as 
possible to be well informed on mat- 
ters of policies, so that they can act 
intelligently and in the best interest 
of the students of the high school 
and of the citizens of the commu- 
nity. 

Guidance 

I am a very strong believer in 
guidance. | feel that a great deal 
of waste in education is the result of 
lack of guidance when boys and girls 
enter high school. The same thing is 
also true for many when they enter 
college. In our schools, we do at- 
tempt a program of guidance. Be- 
fore students come to the high school 
each grammar school graduating 
class is informed by the high school 
principal as to the various courses 
of study offered in the high school. 
In the first half of their high school 
program, students are also given spe- 
cial work in guidance through a 
course in vocational guidance. I real- 
ize of course that our technique for 
guidance is imperfect at the present 
time; but we hope to improve this 
rapidly. 

Placement 

It is not sufficient to prepare boys 
and girls for vocational efficiency 
and to graduate them from high 


school, and then to leave them on 
their own to seek a place in the busi- 
ness world. It has always been the 
objective of our high schools to help 
these boys and girls to find suit- 
able jobs. We have not been able 
to set up definite machinery for this 
work because of the cost. We do 
maintain contacts with agencies 
which help the students. An attempt 
is made to secure contacts with busi- 
ness organizations both in our local 
community and in New York City. 
As economic conditions improve we 
hope to work out a systematic pro- 
gram for placement, which will in- 
clude not only the current graduat- 
ing class but also students from pre- 
vious classes. 


Improvement of Teachers 


The Board of Education of Union 
City recognizes the fact that, if its 
schools are to be progressive, the 
teachers of the schools must con- 
tinue to improve. Whenever pos- 
sible the Board encourages this im- 
provement. We urge our teachers to 
become affiliated with various teach- 
ers’ Organizations. Furthermore we 
encourage as far as possible exten- 
sion work and work for advance de- 
grees at universities. As a matter of 
fact, prior to the depression we gave 
a bonus to teachers who took a course 
during the school year. We feel 
that the efficiency of our schools will 
be increased as a result of these 
courses. 


Coordinating the Work 


The superintendent of schools is 
recognized as the head of the school 
system of Union City and therefore 
all recommendations regarding school 
activities in the high schools, either 
commercial or academic, come 
through him. He is not a specialist 
in commercial work, however, and 
must be guided in this particular kind 
of work. It is necessary for him to 
consult with heads of the commercial 
departments in the two schools on 
technical commercial matters. 

I do feel that the school would 
be better served if one person in the 
school system were responsible to the 
superintendent, and through him to 
the Board of Education, for the co- 
ordination of the commercial work 
in the two high schools. I realize that 
in many cities this work is done by 
a city director of commercial educa- 
tion, and hope that it may be possible 
at some time, when economic condi- 
tions improve, to have such a direc- 
tor for the Union City high schools. 

Since this articl rt 
Charles F. Hainfeld 
city director of commercial education, as 


stated in the February issue of this 
JOURNAL, page 27. 
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Office Training at the 
Boston Clerical School 


by Rufus Stickney 


Head Instructor in Shorthand 
Boston Clerical School, Boston, Massachusetts 


N 1914 the School Committee of 

the City of Boston established the 
Boston Clerical School as a special- 
ized training school for young women 
who wished to prepare themselves for 
the higher levels of service in busi- 
ness offices. During its twenty-two 
years of existence, the school had ad- 
hered steadfastly to three principles : 
(1) that every student admitted to 
the school should be of sufficient edu- 
cational maturity to insure the 
achievement of the standard of 90 
per cent, required as a passing grade 
in all subjects; (2) that no student 
should be permitted to advance from 
one section of her work to the next 
until she had achieved a grade of 
90 per cent; (3) that every student 
who reaches the point of graduation 
shall have demonstrated that her edu- 
cation, her technical preparation, her 
personality, and her general attitude 
towards her work are such as war- 
rant the school in endorsing her and 
recommending her for business 
service. 


Program of Study 


There are only three courses offer- 
ed: (1) the Bookkeeping Course, 
which prepares for service in the 
general field of accounting, (2) the 
Shorthand Course, which prepares 
young women for service in steno- 
graphic work, and (3) the Secre- 
tarial Course, which superimposes 
upon the Shorthand Course such ad- 
ditional training as will serve to pre- 
pare the young women for future ad- 
vancement to the higher levels of sec- 
retarial service and even for possible 
executive positions. 

The time required for the comple- 
tion of any of these courses is in- 
determinate and cannot be predicted 
since the student advances in accord- 
ance with her ability, her previous 
training in the subjects and her strict 
application to the work. New stu- 
dents are admitted to the school at 
weekly intervals throughout the en- 
tire year. Those who have had pre- 
vious training in commercial sub- 
jects in high school or elsewhere are 
individually tested by the Department 
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Heads who determine, upon the basis 
of such tests, how much credit may 
properly be allowed for previous 
work done, and who assign the 
students to such classes as they con- 
sider necessary. There are no special 
courses and, after the student has 
once selected the course that she de- 
sires to pursue, there are no elective 
subjects. Certain subjects, like pen- 
manship, spelling, and rapid calcula- 
tion, are offered continuously in all 
courses throughout the year, the 
student attending until such time as 
she is able to pass the required final 
examination with a rating of 90 per 
cent, which indicates that she has 
successfully completed the required 
work. 

In certain other subjects, such as 
shorthand and English, the work pro- 
ceeds by groups and the course is 
divided into short sections. At the 
end of each section a test is given and 
a division of the group is made. 
Those who pass proceed to the next 
group; those who fail go back and 
repeat the section. 


The Advanced Course in Shorthand 


The advanced course in shorthand 
consists of four dictation classes. The 
first is a preparatory class in which 
the teacher not only trains the student 
to take the shorthand but, in the type- 
writing room, by concerted class 
drills and practice, teaches the stu- 
dents the proper transcribing process. 
This is a transition class between the 
teaching of theory and the acquisition 
of transcription skill. The emphasis 
is not placed upon high speed, either 
in the taking of dictation or in the 
transcribing, but upon the formation 
of good transcribing habits, such as 
consideration of letter placement, 
punctuation, spelling, syllabification, 
and in general, the coordination of all 
those factors that go to make up a 
good transcript. 

When the student has transcribed 
the required number of letters in this 
class, she goes, in turn, to three speed 
classes. In the first, she takes dicta- 
tion for transcript at 75 words a 
minute ; in the second, at 100 words a 


minute; and in the third, at 125 
words a minute. The material used 
for transcript in the respective classes 
is uniform throughout the school and 
has been selected by committees of 
the faculty, mostly from actual busi- 
ness material. All the material dic- 
tated in one day must be transcribed 
or none of it is considered acceptable. 

In addition to this, an acceptable 
letter which rates 90 per cent ac- 
curate must be accompanied by sup- 
porting material which reaches an 
established degree of acceptability. 
For example, in the 75-word class, a 
letter rating 90 per cent must be ac- 
companied by two more which rate at 
least 80 per cent each. There are 
three reasons for this rule. The first 
is that students are early taught that 
they must do a complete piece of 
work, as required in an office, and 
that all of it must be of high grade. 
The second is that the requirement of 
a high grade on supporting material 
prevents a student from spending the 
greater part of the transcript period 
on one letter and then hurrying 
through the other two in perfunctory 
fashion, merely for the sake of turn- 
ing in a quantity of work. The third 
reason is that the student who passes 
the requirements in one of these 
classes can honestly feel that the ac- 
cepted letters represent a high degree 
of stenographic ability and are not 
the result of accident or chance. It is 
not felt necessary that all three let- 
ters should be of 90 per cent grade 
in any one day, because it is the in- 
tention of the department to set a 
standard which is consistently just a 
little beyond the ability of the stu- 
dent to reach. If the work is so simple 
that a capable student has no dif- 
ficulty in getting all of it, then there 
is no particular educational value in 
the material. 

Advancement in shorthand is con- 
ditional upon equal advancement in 
typewriting, which, in turn, is deter- 
mined by weekly accuracy tests and a 
sufficient quantity of textbook bud- 
gets acceptably done. Here, as in all 
other subjects throughout the school, 
an objective of achievement is held 
before the student which may be ob- 
tained only by consistent application 
and exertion of effort. Credits at the 
Boston Clerical School must be earn- 
ed, and for this reason they are 
coveted by the students, who, rather 
early in their courses, acquire a 
seriousness of purpose which pre- 
pares them well for the work they 
are later to do in business offices. 


The Office Training Course 


When the shorthand and secre- 
tarial students have reached an ad- 
vanced stage in their shorthand and 
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typewriting, they are admitted to the 
office training room, where the em- 
phasis is shifted from class instruc- 
tion to individual service. This busi- 
ness laboratory is in operation for 
the entire six periods of the school 
day, and a student is allowed to work 
here for as many periods as her pro- 
gram permits. 

Three instructors handle the work 
iu this department. They are the 
senior office training teacher and her 
assistant, who organize and route the 
jobs, assign the students, instruct and 
guide them, inspect and criticize the 
results of their work, and act, in gen- 
eral, like supervisors in an office, and 
the Head of the Shorthand Depart- 
ment, who uses the personnel of the 
office training room as a corps of 
workers to perform the stenographic 
and other clerical services involved in 
the maintenance of the department. 

Roughly, the work in the office 
training room is divided into three 
parts: (1) the study of the textbook, 
“Office and Secretarial Training,” 
and the preparation of the exercises 
accompanying the text, (2) the oper- 
ation of the various office machines, 
and (3) practical service in connec- 
tion with such actual projects as arise 
in the administration of the school. 

_A student is appointed for a 
specific length of time to take charge 
of the room, and her duties are to 
see that the room is kept in proper 
condition during the day, to keep a 
check on the inventory of supplies, to 
receive new students and _ initiate 
them into the routine of the work, to 
see that the room is in proper order 
at the close of day, that machines are 
left in proper condition, that elec- 
trical connections are disconnected, 
and that supplies, reference books, 
and the like, are placed where they 
belong. 

The new student, upon entering 
the room, will ordinarily spend the 
first few days working on the text- 
book, reading the chapters and 
writing out the exercises. Gradually, 
as she orients herself to the proced- 
ure, she will be instructed in the oper- 
ation of some of the machines. These 
consist of bookkeeping machines, 
billing machines, adding and calculat- 
ing machines, duplicating machines, 
addressing machines, dictating ma- 
chines, as well as a quantity of small- 
er appliances, such as postal scales, 
stamping and sealing machines, num- 
bering and dating stamps. Instruction 
on machines is given entirely for the 
purpose of acquainting the student 
with the operation of the machine 
and its use and purpose in the busi- 
ness office. No attempt is ever made 
to train a student for the acquisition 
of exceptional skill on any one or 
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more of the machines. The policy of 
the Boston Clerical School is to train 
its students for stenographic or secre- 
tarial service, not for machine opera- 
tion. 


Projects 


The practical projects which are 
assigned to the students as they be- 
come more and more familiar with 
the routine of the office training room 
are frequently exceptionally difficult 
and often require a high degree of 
accuracy and intensive powers of 
concentration. student, for 
example, may be assigned to work 
with the Department Head in the 
preparation of a requisition for type- 
writer repairs, in which an error in a 
figure may cause untold inconven- 
ience and delay. All of the dictation 
given in the office training room is 
practical. It consists of correspond- 
ence which is actually mailed, depart- 
mental bulletins, inter-office com- 
munications, reports of faculty meet- 
ings, and similar matter. There is ab- 
solutely no atmosphere of artificiality 
about any of this work. All of it ac- 
tually goes into the mail or goes out 
for distribution about the school. As 
a final test in the office training 
course, each student is assigned to 
work two weeks as a clerk in the 
school office under the direct super- 
vision of the Head Master. Here she 
is obliged to answer the telephone, 
operate the switchboard, interview 
callers, prepare reports, take dicta- 
tion, check inventories, write minutes 
of meetings, file correspondence, se- 
cure information reference 
sources and present their findings in 
outline form, and perform many 
other tasks comparable to those re- 
quired of stenographers and secre- 
taries in business. 


Students who do not apply them- 
selves with a sufficient degree of 
energy receive a rather unusual de- 
gree of attention because they are 
very quickly reported to the Depart- 
ment Head, who puts them on a list 
and interviews them at frequent in- 
tervals. 

In all cases where a student is fail- 
ing to make satisfactory progress, a 
first attempt is made to induce the 
student to diagnose her own failure. 
Why is she having difficulty ? What 
phases of the work are causing 
trouble? How does she prepare her 
lessons? Is she using the most eco- 
nomical and efficient methods? Has 
she any handicaps to overcome? Sug- 
gestions are then made for special- 
ized and directed effort for a definite 
period—-ordinarily for about two 
weeks—and a date is set for a second 
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interview, at which time the student 
is required to state whether or not 
she feels that she has made any im- 
provement. If her answer is “Yes,” 
she is asked to state specifically in 
what way she has improved and to 
what she attributes the improvement. 
If her answer is “No,” she is asked 
to state whether the experience of the 
past two weeks has enabled her to 
determine any more definitely the 
factors which are interfering with 
her progress. 

It will be noted that there are two 
factors which control the work of the 
students at the Boston Clerical 
School. One is that the student shall 
be trained to make herself individual- 
lv responsible for her own advance- 
ment and that she shall be required 
to think about her work and take it 
seriously. The second is that the 
student, having been forced into an 
introspective frame of mind, shall be 
provided with such remedial exer- 
cises as fit her individual case. 


Elements in its Success 


The result of this program at the 
Boston Clerical School has been a 
succession of graduates who, from 
year to year, have gone into business 
offices in Boston to meet with un- 
usual success and to reflect credit 
upon the school that gave them their 
training and upon the city that made 
that school possible. 

I believe that, fundamentally, the 
success of the Boston Clerical School 
has been due: (1) to the insistence 
of the Head Master upon the main- 
tenance of unusually high standards ; 
(2) to an enthusiastic faculty, unani- 
mous in its determination that the 
welfare of the student shall be the 
predominating ideal of the school; 
(3) to the eagerness of the students 
to meet difficult but reasonable re- 
quirements and their pride in the 
realization that their instructors rely 
upon them to produce good results; 
and (4) to the wholesome esprit de 
corps that pervades the entire school 
and sends each girl out from its walls 
proud to be numbered as an alumna 
of the Boston Clerical School. 

In closing I desire to pay a well- 
deserved tribute to two men, both of 
whom have been associated with the 
Boston Clerical School since its or- 
ganization. These men, the Head 
Master, Mr. Raymond G. Laird, and 
my associate, Mr. George L. Hof- 
facker, have contributed so much 
from the early pioneering days to the 
present, and have so consistently and 
jealously guarded the welfare of the 
school and its students that I sin- 
cerely feel that a very large share of 
the credit for its present success 
should be attributed to them. 
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HE study of thrift is one of the 

most vital of the units for study 
in junior business training. It is con- 
sidered the “keynote” unit of the 
course, the one about which all other 
units will center. Yet thrift cannot 
be confined to only one unit. Al- 
though the fundamentals can be dis- 
cussed and analyzed under a topic of 
that heading, the real teaching of 
thrift must be extensive, and must 
be integrated with every unit. The 
principles must be brought in both 
obviously and subtly, again. 


Need 


Certain communities are in special 
need of training in thrift. One of 
the reasons for poverty and low 
standards of living is the previous 
absence of economic planning. To 
those communities training in thrift 
can be quite vital, yet to them too 
frequently it seems foolish. Every 
effort must be made to reestablish 
the waning spirit of individual eco- 
nomic independence. Each citizen 
must be led to see the need of work- 
ing and planning and the desir- 
ability of substantially caring for his 
individual needs and desires, thus 
achieving happiness while retaining 
hopes of higher standards. 

He must be taught that by being 
thrifty with the smaller things of life, 
accumulations thus gained may lead 
to possession of larger economic 
goods which will, in turn, require 
thrifty management. He should be 
led to respect those who live on a 
higher economic plane since they 
have achieved that level through 
working, planning, spending, saving, 
and caring for their earnings and 
property. To each individual, thrift 
should appear to be a means to a 
higher standard of living. He must 
see the relation his own personal 
thrift habits have to the economic 
status of the nation. 

Concepts 

In this unit a definite concept of 
economic living should be developed. 
To the average ninth grader, this 
term, economic living, unless given 
some definite attention, will be quite 
vague. Therefore, a definition of 
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The Teaching of Thrift 


by Jane Seymour Briggs 


Main Junior High School 
Mishawaka, Indiana 


thrift should be developed. Thrift is 
the management of one’s economic 
life in a systematic and efficient 
manner, according to Nichols. Crabbe 
and Slinker state that a person who 
practices thrift is one who uses care 
and wisdom in the management of 
all his resources. An effort should 
be made to revise the earlier in- 
terpretation of thrift that is to be 
found in the mind of the average 
child, namely, that thrift and sav- 
ings are synonymous. The intelli- 
gent use of one’s resources does not 
mean excessive savings, but rather 
a rational plan of spending and sav- 
ing combined. 


Thrift Applied to Money 


Thrift can be applied to money. 
There are possibilities here for a very 
lengthy discussion, but it might be 
well not to carry the subject too far 
at first; but rather to let it be an 
introduction to the various discus- 
sions that are to follow. Spending 


can be distinguished from saving. 
Saving is storing up for some future 
spending. Spending is usually done 


to satisfy some need or desire. Since 
funds are usually limited, intelligent 
application of thrift to the satisfac- 
tion of needs, will leave more to be 
had for desires, and the more intelli- 
gently one satisfies the desires, the 
greater the number of desires that 
can be satisfied. Hence, if one is 
thrifty, one can make one’s resources 
“stretch further.” 


Thrift Applied to Possessions 


Thrift can be applied to posses- 
sions, both consumption and non- 
consumption — goods. Permitting 
waste, breakage, damage, spoilage, 
loss and neglect to use, is economi- 
cally unsound. Much of this can be 
applied to the life of the student. 
Although in some cases _ actual 
money may be very scarce, each 
student has possessions to manage. 
He should realize the value of all 
things and that intelligent use of 
them is vitally important. Nor should 
this stop with the possessions of the 
student. He has the use of certain 
goods not his own, such as school 
property, public and _ semi-public 
property. Deliberate vandalism is un- 
pardonable, yet somehow students of 
this age do not always feel so about 
the matter. 

As a nation, America has little 
realization of the need for thrift, and 


particularly thrift in the use of her 
natural resources. Being a nation 
rich in natural resources, and having 
a relatively high standard of living, 
we are of the conceited opinion that 
we are a thrifty nation, but such is 
not the case. This might be an ex- 
cellent place to bring in the findings 
of the Brookings Institute in diluted 
form, namely, that America has a 
tremendous capacity to produce and 
to consume, yet neither capacity is 
being tapped to the extent that 
America might have a_ reasonable 
standard of living. Though we have 
a sufficient capacity to produce, our 
natural resources are not unlimited 
as is the common opinion; since 1890 
the far-sighted have said that at the 
present rate of consumption, we face 
a shortage of these resources of 
which we are so wasteful. 


Thrift Applied to Time 


Thrift can be applied to time. Time 
is an asset that should be consumed 
as intelligently as any other posses- 
sion. Arnold Bennet has reminded us 
that each of us is equal in this re- 
gard, each having twenty-four pre- 
cious hours to spend every day; we 
cannot spend more, we cannot spend 
less, nor can we spend them in ad- 
vance. Most of us are rather careless 
in the spending of such a common 
possession. By spending all work 
hours actually working, and all play 
hours actually playing, both the play 
and the work may prove more bene- 
ficial. This economic planning of 
time should include all of the ele- 
ments of a well-rounded life. 


Thrift Applied to Energies and 
Abilities 

Thrift should be applied to one’s 
energies and abilities. To produce 
below capacity is likewise  eco- 
nomically unsound. Many popular 
treatises have been published recently 
in an attempt to encourage personal 
efficiency. One’s best is none too 
good. Success lies in application of 
one’s self to one’s task. Again a 
broad viewpoint should be assumed, 
applying this not only to school work 
but to extra-curricular and home ac- 
tivities as well. 


Opposites of Thrift: Extravagance 
and Waste 


Sometimes one can best under- 
stand a subject by considering the 
opposites or considering what the 
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world would be like without it. It 
might be well to think for a time 
about extravagance, unplanned 
spending, or the spending of money 
without satisfying either a need or a 
reasonable desire. Carelessness and 
thoughtlessness are closely akin to 
this. The student naturally knows 
what the accepted attitude is, but 
rarely does he realize how prevalent 
these are in actual life, and that 
wastes results. 

Waste is a topic that will come up 
again and again in the discussion of 
thrift. It is another opposite. The 
student should become conscious of 
wastes that are common in his life 
and that can be prevented without 
giving much attention to the matter. 
Here again not only his personal 
property should be considered, but 
also the property of other people and 
of society. Dawdling and killing time 
are common yet ignored examples of 
waste. If the figure could be com- 
puted of the economic waste in the 
world per person per hour, the figure 
would be startling. 


Opposites: False Thrift and 
Miserliness 


Everyone has a right to spend his 
money as he pleases as long as he 
can afford to do so. He must, how- 
ever, realize honestly the classifica- 
tions of his expenditures. For ex- 
ample, there is need for food; but in 
the satisfaction of that need, the in- 
dividual may be at the same time 
satisfying a desire for luxury. There 
is also false thrift in caring for and 
storing items that have outlived their 
usefulness to the individual yet 
would be of use to someone else. 

Miserliness is also to be discour- 
aged. Savings should not be a fetish. 
One must not save for the sake of 
saving, but with a plan for future 
spending in mind. Nor should the 
plan carry the savings program be- 
yond the ability of the individual, in- 
terfering with some current need. 
Miserliness is to be avoided in the 
planning of a well-rounded life. 


Economic Responsibility 


There is another vital positive con- 
cept in regard to thrift that can well 
be stressed in this unit. This is the 
idea that everything has to be paid 
for. Young people, and probably all 
America, are looking for something 
for nothing. They must learn that 
nothing is free in this world. Every- 
thing must be paid for. The idea 
that the world owes a man a living 
should be exploded, and_ replaced 
with the theory that before spend- 
ing anything, it must first be earned. 
Every normal individual should be 
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able to stand on his own two legs, 
as the expression goes, and contrib- 
ute his full share to the world before 
he can ask for any returns. 


Skill in Spending 

In this unit brief suggestions might 
be made in regard to thrift in spend- 
ing. Spending is a constant activity 
and the sooner each individual be- 
comes skilled in it, the more efficient 
will be his economic life. The real 
value of things might be stressed, 
and the present value compared with 
the future value. Value should be 
compared with and _ distinguished 
from price. In buying, the need 
of the individual should be consider- 
ed. He should be sure that the pur- 
chase of this item will not interfere 
with the purchase of a more needed 
item. He should be quite certain that 
the item is the kind, quality, and 
price that is best suited to his need 
and circumstances. 


Technique Suggestions 
There are various ways in which 
this topic can be made more con- 


crete to the student. He should an- 
alyze faulty yet common misconcep- 
tions concerning thrift. He should 
test himself on the principles studied. 
He should solve problems in the light 
of classroom discussions. There 
should be vocabulary work with this 
unit just as there is with any other 
unit. Arithmetical exercises should 
be included, such as computing total 
loss if daily loss is stated. None of 
this should become mere busy work, 
but should contribute definitely to the 
achievement of the aims and objec- 
tives of the unit. 


Results and Transition 


Out of this unit should come a 
definite determination on the part of 
each student to live his life thriftily, 
now and later. This should not be 
extracted from the student in the 
form of a promise, but it should be 
so thoroughly ingrained into his ideas 
that it will definitely influence his 
behavior. The unit naturally evolves 
itself into the concrete study of bud- 
gets and records and serves as mo- 
tivation for all units that follow. 


EVALUATING SHORTHAND TEACHING METHODS 


(Continued from page 8) 


Is it beneficial to include other than 
skill aims in a shorthand course? Are 
there attitudes, ideals, and apprecia- 
tions needed for stenographic suc- 
cess ’ Can these be developed through 
selected shorthand content and class 
discussion of it? Mr. Leslie includes 
material the content of which pro- 
vides concomitant learning material, 
but it may be assumed that he does 
not urge any discussion of that con- 
tent for he has stated that ‘The 
pupil should be either reading or 
writing every minute he is in the 
classroom.”’"* 

In contrast to this, Miss Brewing- 

ton definitely provides forty per cent 
of material containing specific in- 
formation about traits and attitudes. 
It is her contention that a stenog- 
rapher should possess those traits and 
attitudes which make for success in 
a business office.* If, therefore, con- 
comitant learnings are of value in 
shorthand teaching, these are amply 
provided for in the direct method. 
7. Method should be suited to the 
teacher’s personal qualifications and 
ways of thinking, feeling, and acting. 
The value of any method is not in 
itself but in the teacher who demon- 
strates the value. 

This final general methods 
criterion may offer an explanation for 


13. Louis Leslie. “How I Teach Gregg Short- 
hand,”’ Business Education World, XV, 
(April, 1935), p. 644. 

14. Brewington and Soutter, Direct Method Ma- 
terials for Gregg Shorthand, p. vi. 
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the fact there are excellent teachers 
who favor the Brewington direct 
method and equally excellent teachers 
who favor the Leslie functional 
method. Some shorthand teachers 
find that his method based on the 
pure practice type of learning suits 
their personalities without alteration. 
Others find the same degree of satis- 
faction in Miss Brewington’s direct 
method based on the “language-arts”’ 
type of learning. In each group there 
are teachers who find success in dog- 
matically following one or the other 
of the methods, because the method 
supplements their personality and 
their personality reenforces the 
method. But there are other excellent 
teachers who cannot annex any one 
method successfully. They combine 
methods, selecting from available 
procedures not only those best 
adapted to themselves as individuals 
but best adapted to the mental abili- 
ties of the students they teach. The 
degree to which they can do this suc- 
cessfully determines their status as 
teachers. 

It is the purpose of this article to 
emphasize that any method should 
not be accepted as superior, or re- 
jected as inferior, until it has been 
adequately measured against criteria 
which, for the present and until evi- 
dence has been accumulated to the 
contrary, should conform to those set 
up for general methods of teaching 
subject matter. 
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The Place of Commercial Education 
in the New Social Order 


by Merle Trickey 


Head of Commercial Department 
Northern State Teachers College 
Aberdeen, South Dakota 


In this universal program of social-business education, we must begin 

with the children in our elementary and junior high schools and carry 

the program on through our senior high schools. . . . The develop- 

ment of character traits has become increasingly important in modern 
commercial training. 


E hear a great deal today about 
economic security and the need 
for a general reorganization of our 
social system. Of course all our 
politicians promise that if they are 
elected we shall see this new social 
order come to pass. 
I dare to be sufficiently strong in 
faith in my own profession, as is 
J. Raymond Smith of Winnetka, Ili- 
nois, to suggest that in a universal 
program of social-business education 
_lies the most plausible probability of 
rendering less violent the swings of 
the economic cycle, and of providing 
a higher degree of economic cer- 
tainty in the lives of all people. 


Levels of Training in Social- 
Business Education 


In this universal program of so- 
cial-business education, we must be- 
gin with the children in our elemen- 
tary and junior high schools and 
carry the program on through our 
senior high schools. We should de- 
velop the following subjects: ele- 
mentary business training, socialized 
bookkeeping, business law, salesman- 
ship and buymanship. 

The elementary grade teacher who 
has a background of social training 
can inculcate many of these ideas 
from the various fields into her daily 
teaching of arithmetic, citizenship, 
and geography. In the junior high 
school level these studies become 
definite subjects. The first one of 
these studies is elementary business 
training for the eighth or ninth 
grade. This course includes general 
business information and skills 
needed by everyone regardless of his 
position, education, or social stand- 
ing. Every person in every walk of 
life or vocation is partially con- 
nected with business. 

That the influence of this subject 
is eften felt in the home, is illus- 
trated by a true story which has re- 
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cently come to my desk from one of 
the rural towns of South Dakota. 
A pupil of elementary business 
training was being reprimanded by 
his teacher for not having his lesson 
on a certain day. The boy replied, 
“T didn’t have a chance to study my 
lesson ‘cause dad sat up all night 
reading my book.” The truth of the 
boy’s statement was affirmed by a 
note to the Superintendent, from the 
child’s father, who was a local bank- 
er, and incidentally, the president 
of the school board, requesting that 
this course be required of every 
graduate of the high school and re- 
gretting that he had not had a chance 
to study such a course when he was 
young. 

The significance of the vocational 
aspect of elementary business train- 
ing may be seen in the working 
out of such a program in the Aber- 
deen, South Dakota, public schools, 
through the placements of many high 
school students in part-time business 
positions in local establishments. It 
is interesting to notice the wide- 
spread popularity of such a program 
as indicated by the fact that Princi- 
pal Diemer of the high school has 
received 80 inquiries from all over 
the United States concerning the 
local project. 


Scientific Management 


The development of scientific busi- 
ness management is one of the most 
important phases of the social-busi- 
ness program. I am convinced that 
a lack of such management plus a 
lack of practice of the golden rule, 


A Universal Program of Social-Business 

Education will Provide a Higher Degree of 

Economic Certainty in the Lives of All 
People. 


plunged us into the mess we have 
called the “depression.” 

I recently read a statement made 
by the Governor of Colorado in 
which he said that the greatest part 
of his work called for the application 
of scientific management. Such a 
realization of the worth of scientific 
management practiced in the home, 
church, school, local, state and na- 
tional government will do more to- 
ward the return to normal times than 
any other one thing. 


Socialized Bookkeeping 


In the High School proper, the 
subject of Bookkeeping has played 
a vocational part for a good many 
years, but today it is broadened to 
become what is known as socialized 
bookkeeping. In addition to work- 
ing out a definite “set” of problems, 
a study is made of balance sheets and 
profit and loss statements to guide 
the manager or investor; also, the 
study of budgeting and record-keep- 
ing for the home, small business, 
farm or any social organization is 
included.’ 

In 1929 we had 57,280 business 
failures in the United States and the 
judge of the bankruptcy court gave 
six reasons for these failures. Five 
of the six failures were due to the 
lack of knowledge of bookkeeping 
and the sixth was the lack of judg- 
ment. I know of no better course to 
develop judgment and reasoning than 
through a practical course in book- 
keeping. With all the new forms of 
governmental services and taxation, 
every citizen can benefit from an 
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understanding of the concepts, term- 
inology, processes, books and records, 
and interpretation of financial facts. 


Business Law 


The third on the list of these so- 
cial-business subjects is business law. 
Every citizen should have a knowl- 
edge of our simple laws to learn to 
respect the rights of his neighbors. 
The legal aspects of renting, leasing 
or buying a home will not come 
amiss in our social program, and, in 
general, a person will learn enough 
basic fundamentals to know when 
his case is serious enough to consult 
a lawyer. 


Salesmanship 


Salesmanship and  buymanship 
complete the program in social-busi- 
ness education. Selling is one of the 
most promising fields of commercial 
endeavor today. There is an urgent 
need and demand for young men and 
young women trained in the methods 
and techniques of distribution. To 
send untrained students into the field 
of merchandising today without a 
knowledge of salesmanship and hu- 
man understanding, is like sending 
an untrained football team into a 
championship game. 

Salesmanship should not be merely 
a course to develop salesmen to sell 
merchandise ; it also should develop 
students to sell themselves to obtain 
a position. No matter what line of 
work a person enters, he has to sell 
himself or personality first. Through 
such a course, personality and sales 
resistance are developed. In all the 
surveys made of high school gradu- 
ates, we find over 50 per cent of 
these students go into selling or cler- 
ical positions, so I believe the time 
has arrived when we need to place 
such a course in every high school. 


Consumer Education 


As a phase of such a course, buy- 
manship or consumer education 
should also be stressed. If the 
schocis are to train pupils “how to 
do better those socially desirable 
things which they will do anyway,” 
the curriculum must provide specific 
training which will prepare youths 
and adults to be wise buyers and 
users of the goods and services of 
our economic society. 

In addition to the above social- 
business subjects, we should continue 
teaching the skill subjects: typewrit- 
ing, shorthand, business arithmetic, 
office practice, and business cor- 
respondence. Typewriting is being 
developed for its personal use as 
well as vocational. Shorthand still 
has its values, particularly for those 
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in training for the stenographic field. 
Since business men complain that the 
average high school graduate is weak 
in rapid calculation and fundamental 
processes, I believe we still should 
offer a practical simple arithmetic 
course in our high school curriculum. 
The value of training in business cor- 
respondence is evident, for no matter 
what type of position one is in to- 
day, he must be able to express him- 
self orally or in written form, if he 
expects to make progress. 


The High School Commercial 
Curriculum 


The commercial curriculum for 
the average high school would then 
include the following subjects: ele- 
mentary business training, typewrit- 
ing, socialized bookkeeping, business 
law, salesmanship and buymanship, 
business arithmetic, business corre- 
spondence, and shorthand. Other 
courses that should be offered for 
background preparation are: eco- 
nomics, sociology, and economic ge- 
ography. 

It is a well-known fact that our 
small high school curriculums in the 
past have been of the type to train 
for college entrance, when only one 
out of five enters college. In some 
cases, Our taxpayers have a reason 
to complain of courses offered in 
their schools. It is possible for 
students interested in commercial 
work to pursue the above program 
and still have the necessary units for 
entering many colleges and universi- 
ties. 

I believe in a well-rounded pro- 
gram for our high school students, 
and I think more courses in agri- 
culture, farm management, art, in- 
terior decorating, homemaking and 
home planning, industrial arts, and 
music should be offered in our rural 
high schools. Thus more of our 
training for girls especially, should 
be of the type for home life rather 


than all for college entrance and 
careers, 


A Composite Culture 


But the day has passed when the 
educational curriculum is sharply di- 
vided into practical and into cultural 
subjects. In making modern educa- 
tion a preparation for complete liv- 
ing, as we are so often told that it 
should be, it is generally conceded 
that subjects are cultural only when 
they enable one to develop his own 
personality to the extent that he can 
apply the best in past civilization in 
practical modern living. Professor 
John W. Sullivan, of Boston Uni- 
versity says, “As the classicist and 
commercialist come nearer together 
in their points of view towards edu- 
cation, parallel cultures merge their 
separate identities in a composite cul- 
ture, more truly representative of 
progress.” 

The development of character 
traits has become increasingly im- 
portant in modern commercial train- 
ing. Such traits as perseverance, 
application, integrity and_ reliability 
need to be exercised daily in business 
training and practice. These traits 
are in themselves the very roots of 
culture. A college or a university 
education, a fine position, financial 
wealth, or steady income cannot as- 
sure success, unless back of them 
stands a man with character. 

“The high schools and college of 
tomorrow,” according to Walter B. 
Pitkin, “will serve the people best 
by becoming institutes of life plan- 
ning. They will train boys and girls 
in saving, investing, spending ; in the 
intelligent use of time and energy, in 
the cultivation of cordial human re- 
lations ; in the management of neigh- 
borhood affairs ; and above all, in the 
ethics of compulsion and freedom. 
Thus, and only thus, will the epoch 
of false profits fade, and the larger 
prosperity of a genuine civilization 
dawn.” 


AN ADVERTISING TALK TO OUR READERS 
by Robert C. Trethaway 


Each response to an advertisement that mentions ours as the 
publication that influenced the response, does two things—it enables 
us to produce a better magazine because of the additional advertising 
support we are able to get as a result of the boosts you give us. Secondly, 
you thereby help our advertisers to reduce their sales costs so that 
lower prices may prevail, than would be possible if there were no 
way of telling which advertising mediums pull and which do not. 


Why not make it a point to mention this magazine when respond- 


ing to its advertisements? 
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Speed and Accuracy Relation 


Difficulty Factors in Typewriting Copy 


by Catherine Estelle Siegler Phillips, Ph.D. 


Woodrow Wilson High Schcol 
Washington, D. C. 


This study was made to determine the effect of certain alleged diffi- 
culty factors found in straight copy upon the scores which typewriting 


pupils make on speed tests. ... Two of the factors ranked among the 


five most important in difficulty, namely, “familiarity of vocabulary” 
and “length of words”, were chosen for experimentation in this study. 


The Problem 


T is estimated by the Bureau of 

Vocational Eduction of the Office 
of Education, Department of Inte- 
rior, that between one and one-half 
and two million pupils study type- 
writing every year. In the city of 
Washington, D. C. alone, there are 
approximately eight thousand pupils 
studying typewriting yearly. For the 
typewriting courses which these 
pupils take, definite objectives are 
set up in the various school systems. 
These objectives include a speed re- 
quirement as well as such items as 
letter writing and tabulations. The 
speed attainments of the pupils are 
measured by timed, straight-copy 
speed tests. Any factor affecting the 
scores of the pupils on these tests is, 
therefore, of prime importance. 

Many typewriting teachers require 
their pupils to keep graphs of their 
speed and accuracy, as measured by 
the speed tests they take. Although 
there is, for most pupils, a general 
trend of improvement, these graphs 
usually show fluctuations in both 
speed and accuracy. It is important 
to study the causes of these fluctua- 
tions and to determine whether any 
part is attributable to the test itself. 
In the selection of tests, it is cus- 
tomary for teachers of typewriting 
to choose those that appear to be 
easy or difficult according to the type 
wanted for a particular grade of 
work. This is indicative of the fact 
that teachers believe that there is a 
difference between typewriting tests. 
However, the results of these tests 
have frequently been at variance 
with those expected. It therefore 
seems desirable to use tests that con- 
form to certain specifications. Only 
when tests of definite standards are 
used will the measurement of a 
pupil’s improvement in speed and ac- 
curacy be correct. 
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The possibility that factors in- 
herent in the typewriting test itself 
might influence the speed scores of 
pupils led to the undertaking of this 
study.’ No previous research had 
been made to determine whether dif- 
ferences in the scores might be due 
to the copy materials, and whether 
changes in the copy would result in 
changes in pupils’ scores. No infor- 
mation was available as to which 
factors in the make-up of the copy 
render it easy or difficult. This study 
has been made, therefore, to deter- 
mine the effect of certain alleged 
difficulty factors found in straight 
copy upon the scores which type- 
writing pupils make on speed tests. 


The Procedure 


As a preliminary step in the solu- 
tion of this problem, copy was 
analyzed to determine what difficulty 
factors are inherent in typewriting 
copy. The following sixteen factors 
were found: 


1. Familiarity of vocabulary, or fre- 
quency of use. 

. Length of words. 

. Syllabic intensity of words. 

. Repetition of words. 

. Length of the sentences. 

. Structure of the sentences. 

. Number of periods and commas. 

. Number of other punctuation 
marks. 

9. Length of the paragraphs. 

10. Number of paragraphs. 

11. Use of figures. 

12. Number of capital letters. 

13. Number of special characters and 

symbols. 
14. Unequal division of writing between 
the hands. 
15. Weak finger sequences of the letters. 
16. Familiarity of the thought. 


These items were ranked by the 
teachers of typewriting in the public 
schools of the District of Columbia 
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1 This article is a review of a thesis entitled. 
“The Determination of the Effect on Speed and 
Accuracy of Certain Difficulty Factors in Type- 
writing,” prepared at George Washington Uni- 
versity in partial fulfillment of the Doctor of 
Philosophy degree. June, 1936. 


and by leaders in the field of com- 
mercial education. Two of the fac- 
tors ranked among the five most im- 
portant in difficulty, namely, ‘‘fa- 
miliarity of vocabulary” and “length 
of words”, were chosen for experi- 
mentation in this study. In addition, 
it was decided to study the effect of 
“repetition of words” within the 
typewriting copy. 

For the solution of the problem, it 
was necessary to set up specifications 
for “easy”, “difficult”, and “average” 
material, and to construct copy 
which would meet these specifica- 
tions. The basic figures for these 
specifications were taken from a 
study made by Lois E. Yeck? who 
had analyzed typewriting copy pub- 
lished by the typewriting companies 
to determine the percentages con- 
tained therein for each of the six- 
teen factors mentioned above. These 
percentages were formed into dis- 
tributions upon which the specifica- 
tions for the ‘‘average”’, “easy”, and 
“difficult” copies were based. For 
example, for the “easy” length-of- 
words tests, the upper quartile of: 
the distribution for short words and 
the lower quartile of the distribution 
for long words were used. This re- 
sulted in a preponderance of short 
words and a small number of long 
words in this copy, and the reverse 
for the “difficult” length-of-words 
tests. In like manner, the “easy” 
repetitions tests included the repeti- 
tion of many words and the “diffi- 
cult,” few words. There were many 
of the more familiar words in the 
“easy” frequency tests and few in 
the “difficult” frequency tests. 


The testing program included 
eighteen tests, six constructed ac- 
cording to “average,” six according 
to “easy”, and six according to ‘‘dif- 
ficult” specifications. The factors of 
repetition of words, length of words, 
and the frequency of use of words 
were varied in two each of the 
“easy” and “difficult” tests, while all 
the other factors of the copies were 
average in their specifications. 

The reliability of the tests ranged 
from .50 with a probable error of 
06 to .75 with a probable error of 


2Lois E. Keck, An Analysis of Typewriting 
Copy, unpublished Master of Arts Thesis, Georg: 
Washington University, Washington, D. C., 1935. 
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TABLE | 


Test Scores Made On Eighteen Pieces of Typewriting Copy By Ninety-two 


Third-Semester Pupils 


Standard Difference Standard 
Error Between Error 
Test Classification Mean of Mean Means of Difference 
Repetition 
I—1 ee ee 36.89 (+ .95) I—1 & I—2 
1.16 (+1.18) 
I—2 37.05 (+ .92) 
I—1 & I—3 
I—3 || 37.45 (+1.15) 1.56 (+1.32) 
Length 
II—1 37.65 (+ .98) II—1 & II—2 
.09 (+1.20) 
II—1 & II—3 
II—3 37.59 (+1.09) 2.06 (+1.30) 
Frequency 
38.00 (+1.14) IlI—1 & III—2 
1.10 . (+1.42) 
IlI—1 & III—3 
IIlI—3 35.80 (+1.15) 2.20 (+1.56) 
Repetition 
Iv—1 38.30 (+ .98) 1V—1 & IV—2 
(+1.36) 
Iv—2 37.55 (+1.03) 
IV—1 & IV—3 
34.86 (+1.17) 3.44 (+1.41) 
Length 
34.48 (+1.02) V—1 & V—2 
3.07 (+1.37) 
V—1 & V—3 
V—3 39.64 (+1.12) 5.16 (+1.18) 
Frequency 
VI—1 40.74 (+ .95) VI—1 & VI—2 
-65 (+1.14) 
VI—2 40.19 (+ .97) 
VI—1 & VI—3 
VI—3 35.07 (4- 92) 4.67 (+1.22) 
TABLE I! 
Test Scores Made On Eighteen Pieces of Typewriting Copy By Fifty-four 
Fourth-Semester Pupils 
Standard Difference Standard 
Error Between Error 
Test Classification Mean of Mean Means of Difference 
Repetition 
I—1 43.28 (+1.22) I—1 & I—2 
.08 (+1.70) 
I—1 & I—3 
I—3 | 42.36 (+1.24) (+1.74) 
Length 
1I—1 44.38 (+1.25) II—1 & II—2 
.28 (3-157) 
II—2 44.10 (+1.38) 
II—1 & II—3 
II—3 | 45.36 (+1.32) 98 (+1.15) 
Frequency 
IlI—1 42.32 (+1.66) III—1 & III—z 
2.48 (+2.10) 
III—2 44.80 (+1.28) 
IlI—1 & III—3 
IlI—3 40.89 (+1.16) 1.45 (+2.02) 
Repetition 
Iv—1 VETERE 43.33 (+1.41) Iv—1 & IV—2 
(+2.09) 
Iv—2 42.81 (+1.54) 
IV—1 & IV—3 
Iv—3 42.71 (41.52) -62 (+2.07) 
Length 
41.27 (+1.57) V—1 & V—2 
2.08 (+2.17) 
V-—1 & V—3 
vV—3 44.10 (+1.46) 2.83 (+2.14) 
Frequency 
VI—1 45.58 (+1.38) VI—1 & VI—2 
(+1.96) 
VI—2 45.19 (+1.39) 
VI—1 & VI—3 
VI—3 42.60 (+1.51) 2.98 (+1.46) 
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These coefficients compare 
favorably with those found for two 
tests picked at random from those 
now being used in the classroom 
which were .59 and .52 respectively. 

Ninety-two third-semester pupils 
and fifty-four fourth-semester pupils 
participated in the experiment, each 
pupil taking eighteen tests. The 
scores for each group were kept 
separate, and_ statistical measure- 
ments were calculated for each. The 
mean scores of each group made on 
each test, and the differences between 
the means, are given in Tables I and 
II 


Conclusions 


Based on the number of cases in- 
cluded in this study, and consider- 
ing the limits of the specifications 
of the tests used, it may be con- 
cluded that typewriting pupils of the 
third and fourth semesters are not 
affected by the copy used to meas- 
ure their speed and accuracy. While 
there were differences between the 
means of the scores made by these 
pupils on the tests, these differences 
were not reliable. 


Although the differences between 
the means of the scores are not sig- 
nificant, the fact that the tests with 
a large number of less frequently 
used words resulted in lower mean 
scores for both tests in both groups 
of pupils is an indication that this 
type of copy does present a difficulty 
for pupils. The differences were con- 
sistent, although, with one exception, 
statistically unreliable. 


Although the differences are not 
conclusive, there is a possibility that 
third-semester pupils are sometimes 
hindered by the presence of long 
words in the copy, while this seems 
to be an advantage for fourth- 
semester pupils. The more advanced 
pupils have probably passed from 
the writing-by-letter stage of type- 
writing into the pattern-writing 
stage. Therefore, it may be confus- 
ing for them to see such a large per- 
centage of very short words. 

Neither group of pupils found the 
number of repetitions of the words 
a difficulty factor of the copy. With- 
in the scope of this experiment, there 
is evidence that the amount of rep- 
etition of words within the speed 
test copy does not constitute a dif- 
ficulty factor of that copy. 

The inconsistencies in the results 
of the testing program of this study 
emphasize the fact that it is probable 
that there are factors aside from the 
copy which produce an increase or 
decrease in the speed and accuracy 
of high school pupils and which have 
an effect at least equal to that of 
changes in the copy. 
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VERY teacher likes to feel that 
classroom instruction is bringing 
results. This is true no matter what 
subject is being taught. In many 
courses, particularly where the in- 
structor is trying to teach attitudes, 
philosophy, history, or appreciation, 
the problem of testing for positive 
results is quite difficult. 

Whether or not an actual change 
has taken place in a student’s con- 
ception or appreciation of a certain 
philosophical truth, is after all a 
matter of conjecture, even aiter such 
student has written an examination 
setting forth answers to questions of 
the instructor, especially designed to 
test for results produced by previous 
instruction. It seems to be human 
nature for students to “get wise” to 
the fact that if they write answers to 
questions that will agree with the 
instructor’s viewpoint, higher grades 
will be forthcoming. 

However, in the field of commer- 
cial pedagogy where much of the 
work stresses skill, testing can be 
done much more satisfactorily and 
accurately. Especially in a typically 
skill subject, such as rapid calcula- 
tion, an opportunity is offered to ar- 
rive at very exacting check-ups in 
the progress of the student, since ob- 
jective tests can be administered that 
will either prove that a student can 
perform a certain calculation, with 
speed and accuracy, or that he can’t. 
There is no possibility of any false 
representation on the student’s part. 

It is hoped that this study will re- 
emphasize once again that the teach- 
ing of rapid calculation, probably one 
of the most difficult subjects to teach 
in the commercial curriculum, is not 
time wasted in trying to achieve 
something that is problematical. 
Quite to the contrary, it is a period 
of growth during which the student 
is increasing quite noticeably his skill 
in the age-old process of addition, as 
well as in the numerous other com- 
putations which go to make up the 
course. 


Need for Drill 


Rapid calculation seems to be des- 
tined to but one type of teaching, 
namely repeated drill work followed 
by more drill work. Allowances, of 
course, are made for varied types of 
drills and concerted efforts in creat- 
ing proper mental set and attitude, as 
well as for proper poise and neatness 
in the work. But in the last analysis 
it remains for the student to develop, 
with the aid of the teacher, accuracy 
and speed in adding, subtracting, 
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Evansville, Indiana 


The teaching of rapid calculation 
is a period of growth during 
which the student is increasing 
quite noticeably his skill in the 
age-old process of addition, as 
well as in the numerous other 
computations which go to make 
up the course. 


multiplying, and dividing integers, 
fractions, and decimals. 

Just how thoroughly these four 
basic fundamental processes can be 
offered, is dependent upon the time 
allotted to the course, and the em- 
phasis placed upon this type of train- 
ing in the curriculum of the particu- 
lar school. 


Class 


Since rapid calculation deals solely 
and essentially with numbers, and 
since a large percentage of students 
have an aversion for numbers, which 
in many cases is probably traceable 
tothe “cut anddried” method of teach- 
ing arithmetic in our grade schools, 
where problems are oftentimes anti- 
quated and impracticable, the attitude 
of many students upon their first con- 
tact with rapid calculation is one of 
discomfiture. 

This feeling can be somewhat al- 
leviated if the teacher can at times 
during the course of the work point 
out to the students through test re- 
sults, such as follow in this study, 
that a steady and definite develop- 


ment and progress is taking place in 
their efficiency in dealing with num- 
bers. Certainly such proof of prog- 
ress would tend to strengthen class 
morale and elicit the student's coop- 
eration in the work besides stimulat- 
ing effort. 

An example of insistent desire and 
optimism on the part of some 
students is illustrated in the case of 
one little youngster who was having 
quite a bit of difficulty with addition 
and who could but rarely arrive at the 
correct answer in this particular 
class. After repeated incorrect 
answers the teacher gave a simple 
addition problem of whole numbers 
totalling approximately one million. 
Again Jim volunteered an answer 
and had every number correct except 
the millions figure. He had two mil- 
lion instead of one million. The 
teacher wishing to make a consoling 
remark about his efforts said, “Jim 
you nearly had that one right, didn’t 
you?” Jim immediately reiterated, 
“Yep, just missed it by a million.” 


Testing for Progress 


In order to determine whether or 
not repeated drill work in addition 
was producing results, and in order 
to arrive at some definite proof if it 
was, the following method of testing 
was used. 

On September 10, under presum- 
ably ideal conditions a test was given 
which contained 10 vertical, single 
column addition problems, ten num- 
bers in length, listed in “McIntosh 
Rapid Calculation” as a minute prob- 
lem. Forty beginning Executive- 
Secretarial students took this pre- 
test. Their time was recorded on each 
paper. The papers were then col- 
lected, graded, and recorded. 

For one month, (20 school days) 
each day for a 10-minute period, 
intensive drills were given in addi- 
tion. During these drills, interest was 
kept at a high point, and speed was 
emphasized. Addition drills in from 
one- to four-column problems were 
used in all possible combinations. 
Adding in groups of 2 to 3 numbers 
was illustrated and practiced re- 
peatedly. However, only 10 minutes 
a day was allotted to this intensive 
drill. In other words, 200 minutes or 
31/3 hours were actually spent in 
concentrated drill work in addition. 

On October 10, the very same 
addition problem was given to the 
same group. Again the time was re- 
corded on each paper. These results 
were then tabulated and from them 

(Please turn to page 32) 
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Extra-Curricular Activities of the 


HE extra-curricular activities of 

the Commercial Department of 
the average high school are, general- 
ly speaking, very much neglected, 
and thereby is lost a vital and living 
educational force in the school pro- 
gram. The neglect is often due not 
to the amount of time spent, but to 
the amount of thought used in the 
preparation of such programs so as 
to render them an integral part of a 
unified program directed toward a 
definite educational goal. This is 
evidenced by the presence of three 
common weaknesses in the extra- 
curricular activity program of the 
Commercial Department of the typi- 
cal high school. 


Poor Planning 


The responsibility for extra-cur- 
ricular activities is too often placed 
on a teacher without regard to his 
ability or desire to assume the re- 
sponsibility, It has become an un- 
welcome task instead of an oppor- 
tunity to render an educational serv- 
ice. The mistake is frequently made 
of considering good teaching in a 
specific subject as a criterion for the 
assignment of club responsibility. It 
is easily conceivable that an individ- 
ual may be an excellent teacher in a 
classroom and a failure in the con- 
duct of club activity. Many teach- 
ers, so meticulous in the preparation 
of their regular class work, fail to 
carry planning into their extra-cur- 
ricular activities. A program void 
of planning loses many of its poten- 
tialities, 

Administrators are negligent in 
their supervision of and_ participa- 
tion in the development of a cen- 
tralized program for the school or 
department. Care and consideration 
in the choice of a faculty leader for 
a club, conferences designed to set 
up definite goals, and supervision to 
insure the reaching of the goals, are 
the responsibilities of the admin- 
istrators. 

An extra-curricular activities pro- 
gram for a department or school may 
well be planned+a year in advance 
with as great care and precision as 
is the curriculum, the courses of 
study, etc. The help. of all teachers 
within the department should be so- 
licited in this planning. Such a pro- 
cedure insures greater teacher co- 
operation in its administration, 


Emulation of the Large High 
School 


The activity program as well as 
the subject curriculum must be ad- 
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by J. M. Hanna, M. A. 


Junior-Senior High School 
Fort Lee, New Jersey 


justed to the peculiar needs of the 
specific locality in which it functions. 
Small high schools err when they 
attempt to offer an activity program 
as ambitious as one in a school many 
times its size. To make such an at- 
tempt dooms the program to failure. 

It fails, first of all, because the 
facilities of the school are limited. 
Teachers, generally speaking in small 
high schools, carry heavier schedules 
requiring more preparation than 
those in a large school. They, there- 
fore, have less time to devote to the 
conducting of club work. 

The pupils’ time also is definitely 
limited. The variety of clubs which 
exist in any school must draw from 
a small student body. Commercial 
students will probably be drafted for 
activity in many clubs other than 
the Commercial Club. Athletics, 
dramatics, music, etc., will demand 
more of their time than in a larger 
school, where because of the size of 
the student body, extra-curricular 
activity is often limited to member- 
ship in one club or activity. Thus, if 
a given department within the school 
attempts to offer a program too 
time-consuming and too broad for 
the school and pupil needs, confu- 
sion with little accomplishment will 
be the result. It is the wiser policy 
to plan activity on a small scale and 
achieve that plan, than to be over- 
ambitious and fail. 


Lack of a Central Theme 


Certainly a poorly planned club 
program would be lacking in a cen- 
tral theme. One may develop a club 
program consisting of a hodge-podge 
of varied activities which lead to no 
definite goal, or one may develop a 
club program consisting of varied 
activities which result directly in 
unified accomplishment. 

I have noted with interest many 
commercial club programs, the main 
essence of which was a variety of 
speakers talking on topics ranging 
all the way from insurance to office 
machines, The results were but an 
unconnected experience, the poten- 
tialities of which were not realized 
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because of failure of integration 
with formal instruction. The main 
outcome of the club activity was a 
store of uncoordinated knowledges 
and perhaps temporary entertain- 
ment. The program resulted in no 
definite pupil advancement or mate- 
rial improvement of the school. 

Pupils like to know where they 
are going. They like to do something 
of value and they enjoy making a 
contribution. It is my belief that the 
extra-curricular activities program 
should be built, in so far as possible, 
around a theme which will result in 
an organized educational experience 
for the participants and leave the 
school richer for its accomplishment. 
Such a central theme as publicity 
of the commercial department, con- 
sumer resources, advanced business. 
education, social-business education, 
opportunities in business, all offer 
worthwhile topics around which a 
year’s program of club activity in 
the commercial department may be 
centered. The treatment may be 
made as extensive as circumstances. 
permit. 

It would be idealistic to conceive 
of a whole extra-curricular activity 
program of a commercial depart- 
ment directed toward one specific 
end. In actual practice it is probably 
impossible in a school where a va- 
riety of activities must be carried on 
within the department to have a cen- 
tral theme running throughout the 
whole program. However, it is feas- 
ible and desirable that each club or 
division of that program should defi- 
nitely set up a central theme toward 
which to direct its activity through 
the year. 

With these factors in mind, | have 
set out a program of activities ad- 
justed to meet the needs of the Fort 
Lee High School. The program is 
not only adjusted in respect to pupil 
and teacher time, but is also one 
which is only applicable to this par- 
ticular school situation because of its 
location, attitude of the administra- 
tion, and school activity program. 
It may, however, suggest procedure- 
which might be adapted for use i 
other situations. 

(Please turn to page 32) 
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American Association of Commercial Colleges 

Arizona Business Educators Association 

Business Educators Association of Rochester, New York 

California Business Educators Association 

Colorado Education Association, Commercial Section 

Commercial Education Association of New York City and 
Vicinity 

Commercial Supervisory and Research Club of Greater 
Cleveland 

Delaware Commercial Teachers’ Association 

Department of Business Education, National Education 
Association 

Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 

Federated Business Teachers Associations of California 

Florida Commerce Teachers Association 

High School Commercial Teachers Association of N. J. 

Illinois State Commercial Teachers Association 

Inland Empire Commercial Teachers Association 

lowa State Teachers Association 

Kentucky Business Education Association 

Louisiana Teachers Association 

Maine Teacr ers Association, Commercial Section 


Michigan Educational Association, Commercial Section— 
District 3 

Minnesota State Business Educators’ Association 

National Association of Commercial Teacher-Training 
Institutions 

National Commercial Teachers Federation 

Nebraska State Teachers Association, District 1—-Com- 
mercial Section 

New England High School Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation 

New Orleans High School Teachers Association 

North Dakota Education Association, Commercial Section 

Northeastern Ohio Teachers Association, Commercial 
Section 

Ohio Commercial Teachers Association 

Pi Omega Pi 

South Dakota Education Association, Commercial Section 

Southeastern Ohio Educational Association, Commercial 
Section 

Southern Business Education Association 

State Education Association of West Virginia, Commer- 
cial Section 

Wisconsin Business Schools Association 


PURPOSE OF THE COUNCIL 
To provide a means of obtaining from the many associations of business teachers, definite, authoritative, and unified thought 
and action on questions of national policy affecting business education; to study methods by which business education can con- 
tribute most effectively to the total educational program; and to provide machinery for expressing the ideas of business teachers 


throughout the country. 


WHO MAY BE A MEMBER OF THE COUNCIL? 


Only associations of business teachers may be members of the 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION, 

The Councit is a central organization of affiliated national, 
regional, state and local associations of business teachers. No 
individual business teacher can be a member of the CouncIL 
except as a delegate of an association. Therefore, no dues are 
collected from individual teachers. Dues are collected only 
from the associations as such. 

There are three classes of membership. Class A associations 
are those with a membership of 500 or more and pay annual 


dues of $15.00. Class B associations are those with a mem- 
bership of 100 to 499 and pay annual dues of $10.00. Class 
C associations are those with a membership of less than 100 
and pay annual dues of $5.00. 

Class A associations are represented on the CouNcIL by 
three delegates, Class B associations by two delegates, and 
Class C associations by one delegate. 

Associations interested in becoming affiliated with the 
Councit should write Miss Helen Reynolds, Secretary, National 
Council of Business Education, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 


Report of Committee on Relations with American Youth Commission 


The National Council of Business Education 


known, the membership could undertake 


We present no apology at this time for 
the fact that the work of the newly ap- 
pointed Committee on Relations with the 
American Youth Commission has been 
almost entirely a survey of the investiga- 
tions being carried on by others in this 
field. It would have been futile to com- 
pete | with the American Youth Commis- 
sion,! which, under the directorship of 
Dr. ‘Homer P. Rainey, has undertaken in- 
quiries on a nation-wide scale, resulting in 
an analysis and description of the needs 


1 Located at 744 Jackson Place, Washington, 
Cc. <A recent bulletin of this Commission is 
“Activities of the American Youth Commission,” 
which may be had free upon request. Also, no- 
tice the article by Harl R. Douglass on “Our 
American Youth’ inthe April, 1937, issue of 
“The Journal of the NEA.” 
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by Ruby V. Perry 


Principal, Allen High School of Commerce 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


and characteristics of the youth of today 
and an evaluation of the influences to 
which they are subjected. 

The compiled report of the American 
Youth Commission of the American 
Council on Education sent out by Dr. 
Rainey unde; the title “What is the Youth 
Problem” was briefed by this committee 
in the October, 1936, issue of the JouRNAL, 
and sent to the members of our affiliated 
organizations. It was thus hoped that by 
presentation of the best material that was 


to translate it into practice from the view- 
point of the problems surrounding their 
individual localities. 

We shall be glad if the information 
which we have disseminated will stimu- 
late contribution in fields hitherto unex- 
plored. It is also our hope that we may 
give impetus to successful programs by 
calling attention to such successes. We 
feel that cumulative integration of results 
carried on either inside or outside of the 
CounciL should continue to be a work of 
this committee. 

We must stress the fact that all agen- 
cies concerned with or investigating the 
youth problem are determined that when 
and if and howsoever the new needs of 
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youth are understood and classified, the 
additional responsibilities for meeting 
them shall be assumed by the public sec- 
ondary schools of the country. It there- 
fore behooves the rank and file of sec- 
ondary school educators to interest them- 
selves in the experiments being made in 
the several communities and on the vari- 
ous levels of the needs of youth. We 
call your attention to the sample shafts 
which have been sunk into the problem by 
the studies initiated by the American 
Youth Commission in the state of Mary- 
land and in the cities of Dallas, Texas, 
and Muncie, Indiana. And just as scien- 
tists run “check” experiments of known 
values when experimenting in unknown 
fields, you in your own schools must 
“check” the techniques which are pur- 
ported to be helpful in finding solutions 
for the problems of youth elsewhere. 
Only thus can educators prepare them- 
selves to assume the new work which tax- 
payers and investigators expect of public 
education and which the people of this 
country are conditioned to support. Only 
with a thorough knowledge of the situ- 
ation backed up by counter-results ob- 
tained through similar experimentation 
can we hope to combat the injection of 
courses and theories which will overcrowd 
the existing curricula without producing 
effective results. 

The Committee feels that its recom- 
mendations for future lines of activity 
are peculiarly in accord with the general 
program theme of the business education 
groups which met in New Orleans last 
February. In business vocational educa- 
tion for distributive occupations, part- 
time employment in cooperation with local 
business agencies has been strongly urged. 
The great problem of adjustment which 


young people “on the job” must hurdle 
will be bridged with easy steps if the 
provisions of the George-Deen Act are 
taken advantage of. An individual who is 
in school in the morning and at work in 
the afternoon has access to both teachers 
and employer in solving the problems 
which beset him in his new estate. The 
school offers further training if he finds 
himself unfit. The vocational counselor 
can help him if he is socially maladjusted. 
Employer and teacher can confer on the 
possibilities of making him a useful citi- 
zen. 

But to the person out-of-school-on-the- 
job, who needs further preparation to 
hold the job or for advancement, the ave- 
nues open at present are very limited. 
The development of an adjustment service 
through existing local agencies might be 
undertaken by directors of business edu- 
cation in the community. 

A lengthy conference with Mr. A. J. 
Sarre, Louisiana State Director of the 
National Youth Administration, resulted 
in the following possible program for 
New Orleans, the field with which he and 
your chairman are mutually familiar. It 
pleases me at this time to outline the plan 
in prospectus. To put it into operation, 
it would not be necessary to create any 
new agency. The work could be directed 
through the schools and carried on after 
the indivdual is on the job, through a co- 
ordination of agencies that are presently 
operating. 


Counseling as to fitness for training, 
job, and possibility for further advance- 
ment could be undertaken. This could be 
handled by the departments of psychology 
and psychiatry of the Louisiana State 
University Medical Center and the Tulane 


School of Medicine.- Hospitalization and 
treatment for physical and psychic mal- 
adjustments are already available at the 
clinics of Charity Hospital. Even now 
public and parochial groups are offering 
vocational education which could be en 
larged and coordinated. The evening 
classes of our Y. W. C. A, Y. M. C. A. 
and public library facilities need only 
to be unified. Through such ideal inte- 
gration, training of a specific nature, 
graded and modified by industrial and em- 
ployment needs of the locality, could be 
made available to all the youth of the 
community. Thus Parish Welfare Units 
could be directed to the aid of the seem- 
ingly unemployable to the end that they 
may be placed in situations for which they 
are physically and mentally equipped. The 
Louisiana State Employment Service, at 
present functioning efficiently to afford 
placement, could, with the cooperation of 
the National Youth Administration to 
provide work relief, materially benefit the 
youth problem as it exists here. 

This program is but suggestive, and 
credit for nothing but the determination 
of the provinces of the individual agen- 
cies could be claimed. Most communities 
have a disintegrated set-up. The point 
is that organizations do exist with aims 
covering the entire field of the needs of 
youth. The factor necessary to solve the 
youth problem is effective directorship. 
It remains for business education to co- 
ordinate the work so that a modern ap- 
prenticeship system may be devised for 
the commercial world—an apprenticeship 
whereby the young person on the job con- 
tinues to receive the training, ideals of 
citizenship, and character building with 
which his school life provided him. 


Problems Which Business Teachers Have 


Toronto, Canada 

It is with high appreciation and 
admiration of the work in the field of 
commercial education in the United 
States, that I make inquiry as to the 
recognized division of supervision 
and administration in the school sys- 
tems. In the Dominion, it has long 
been a controversial issue, and I am 
moved to inquire as to what may be 
the attitude of our neighbors across 
the boundary. Are separate and dis- 
tinct functions performed by school 
administrators that are illustrative of 
the line of cleavage between adminis- 
trative and supervisory functions ?— 


In small-school systems, administrative 
and supervisory duties, necessarily, are 
performed by the same individual. While 
policies vary in the different city-school 
systems, there is a recognized division be- 
tween the activities of the supervisors and 
the administrators. A supervisor has no 
administrative duty or function to per- 
form. All findings resulting from a pro- 
gram of supervision are submitted to the 
chief administrative officer for evaluation, 
decision, and action. In this manner the 
supervisory staff can become indispensable 
to the administrator in realizing the edu- 
cational objectives he has, with its guid- 
ance, established. Thus supervision never 
becomes so interwoven with administra- 
tion as to lose its identity, but does be- 
come an important aid, and its support 
rather than its discontinuance becomes a 
matter of real educational economy, A 
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by Imogene L. Pilcher 


Chairman, Department of Teacher Helps 
National Council of Business Education 
Lincoln High School, Cleveland, Ohio 


Abstracts of letters that have been re- 
ceived by the committee on_ teacher 
helps, together with digests of the re- 
plies to such letters, are being pre- 
sented with the hope that they may 
contain something of interest for the 
readers of the Journal. 


list of authoritative references on Ad- 
ministration and Supervision is enclosed, 
with the hope that it may be helpful to 
you in solving your local problems. 


Macomb, Illinois 

In the March issue of the JourNAL 
or Business Epucation, I note that 
in your answer to H.S. of Birming- 
ham, Alabama, you suggest the pub- 
lication of a mimeographed commer- 
cial department newspaper. 

Our Western Illinois State Teach- 
ers College Commercial Club has this 
year started the publication of a com- 
mercial club quarterly and I have 
been unable to find others who are 
engaged in the same tybe of activity. 
I should like very much to contact 
Some commercial departments or clubs 


that are actually publishing a mime- 
hed commercial publication — 


ICS 


There is an association that handles 
exchanges for all schools interested in 
such papers. The annual membership fee 
is $2, Mrs. Blanche Wean of Central 
Normal College, Danville, Indiana, is in 
charge of the exchange papers. You are 
sure to find much of interest in belonging 
to such an association. If you will write 
to Mrs. Wean, she will be able to suggest 
several sources from which you may se- 
cure ideas in regard to your commercial 
club quarterly. 


New Cumberland, Pennsylvania 

We are planning to include a course 
in Consumer Education in our com- 
mercial curriculum for next year, 
and since we are at a loss to know 
where we can obtain valuable material 
for such a course, will you please in- 
form me of any text or other ma- 
terial which might be valuable for 
use in that course. 

I will also appreciate reference to 
available tests for use in the com- 
mercial department. I am particularly 
interested in aptitude tests in clerical 
practice, and in general information 
tests for use with Junior Business 
Training. 


Henry Harap gives an excellent sum- 
mary of what is being done in consumer 
education at the present time in an article, 
“Survey of 28 Courses in Consumption,” 
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School Review, September, 1935. A simi- 
lar article by Leonard Koos, “Consumer 
Education in the Secondary School,” ap- 
vears in the December, 1934, issue of 
School Review. Dr. Kenneth B. Haas, 
Bowling Green Business University, Bowl- 
ing Green, Kentucky, will be glad to send 
you some material that he has available. 

You are, of course, aware that there 
are textbooks available that deal with 
business training on an advanced level, 
and containing ‘considerable material on 
consumer education. All junior business 
training books are likely to have con- 
siderable material on this topic. 

Perhaps the best single reference for 
tests in business education is to be found 
in “Tests and Measurements in Business 
Education,” the March, 1936, issue of The 
National Business Education Ouarterly, 
which may be secured for 35 cents from 
Mrs. Frances D. North, Western High 


School, Maryland. 


Belzoni, Mississippi 

Last “Monday, I made a report at 
faculty meeting on my Study of the 
question, “Does shorthand aid or hin- 
der spelling?” The few tests that I 
gave and the answers to my inquiries 
did not prove that shorthand changes 
a pupil’s ability to spell enough to 
spend much time on a problem of this 
kind. 

Everybody seems to agree that 
whether it aids or hinders, there is 
nothing that can be done about it; 
and so I do not know whether or 
not I shall work on it further. Thank 
you for your suggestions. I was glad 
to get the information.—E.T. 


Do not feel too discouraged regarding 
your little research project. Much of our 
effort along these lines appears rather 
futile at the time. However, situations 
that are not anticipated often arise in 
which the information that has been gath- 
ered may prove to be highly valuable. 

So many reports on experiments con- 
clude by telling us that not sufficient data 
is available from which definite statements 
can be drawn. When conclusions are 
reached, based upon the available data, 
the situation remains much the same as 
before the experimentation—as you have 
stated, there isn’t much one can do about 
it anyway. 

It is always interesting to work on a 
little project such as you did during the 
past year, whether or not definite con- 
clusions can be reached. Such experi- 
ences never fail to add to the growth 
and development of the one who is car- 
rying on the project. 


Columbus, Ohio 

Will you, please, send me the names 
of the textbooks that you are now 
using in general business training, 
typewriting, and commercial arith- 
metic? Is there a different text used 
in the senior high school from that 
of the junior high school? We are 
planning to use new textbooks in 
these subjects in our schools in Sep- 
tember. 

If it is convenient for you to send 
me a copy of the course of study 
used in both senior and junior high 
schools, it will be very much appreci- 
ated.—R.C.H. 


In sending information regarding text- 
books now in use and present courses of 
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study, the writer wishes to emphasize the 
point that these textbooks are not, nec- 
essarily, being recommended, and that the 
current courses of study are not, neces- 
sarily, approved. 

Since you are interested in the adoption 
of a new typing textbook, perhaps you 
would like to examine a rating chart 
that has been prepared by a local com- 
mittee for the purpose of. evaluating typ- 
ing books. 

A local committee is at work at the 
present time preparing a course to be 
elective in the tenth grade by both com- 
mercial and non-commercial students. The 
course probably will be called “Functional 
Business Information,” and is intended to 
supply the type of information that every- 
one needs in his daily life. It is, however, 
to avoid the features that have character- 
ized so-called “Junior Business Training.” 
Just what textbook will be selected has 
not been decided, but in addition to the 
basic text, there will be a number of 
supplementary sets to be used in connec- 
tion with the various units of work, as 
prepared by the committee. 


Beaver Dam, Wisconsin 

Would it not be better to teach 
business training in the tenth grade 
than in the ninth grade, since more 
students stay in school longer on 
account of the increased age limit 
for working permits? 

How is it possible to acquaint su- 
perintendents and the State Depart- 
ment of Education with the progres- 
sive movements in business education, 
and to gain some representation in 
the State Department of Education, 
especially on curriculum construction 
committees ?—H.G 


Whether elementary business training 
is taught in the ninth or in the tenth 
grade will depend upon three very im- 
portant matters: (1) the objectives of 
the course, (2) the business work that 
is offered following the elementary busi- 
ness training, and (3) the requirements 
for graduation. In many schools, it is not 
possible to keep the tenth grade open for 
elementary business training and, at the 
same time, give the students all of the 
commercial work that they wish to elect, 
and fulfill the requirements for gradu- 
ation, If elementary business training is 
taught with a vocational objective, cer- 
tainly it should be deferred as late as 
possible in the high school course. 

Is there not a publication issued by the 
State Department of Education in which 
experiments and researches in commercial 
education may be written up by commer- 
cial teachers? Do you have a State Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Association? A primary 
purpose of such an organization may well 
be the purpose of keeping the State De- 
partment informed in regard to commer- 
cial education. With an organization of 
this kind and with teachers vitally inter- 
ested in the movement, a campaign can 
be planned in which even the most blind 
official in the State Department could be 
made to see that commercial education is 
a growing and progressive type of edu- 
cation. He would realize that commercial 
education was a form of education that 
no State Department would dare to ig- 
nore. 


Butte, Montana 


Please give me, in as much detail 
as possible, information that can be 


used in teaching Commercial English 
in_the last year of the senior high 
school—A.S. 


The grammar phase should be cor- 
rective. If emphasis is placed on high- 
frequency errors found in business cor- 
respondence, much can be done to explain 
common errors and to clear up often mis- 
used forms. 

In developing effective business letter 
writing, interest will be stimulated if the 
letters deal with business transactions 
with which students are familiar and if 
several assignments are grouped into one- 
letter problem sequence. 

Enclosed you will find a list of sug- 
gested books for outside reading. The 
purposes of the reading are adequately 
covered by the classifications of the books. 
They are grouped under the following 
headings: Vocational Novels, Vocational 
Biography, Vocational Fiction, and Help 
and Inspiration. 


Fremont, Ohio 

What is your personal opinion in 
regard to the Functional Method of 
Teaching Shorthand? Do you recom- 
mend its adoption throughout a school 
system, or would it be wiser to let 
each school decide upon the method 
of teaching that is — 4 the 
teachers in that scheol?—D.B 


In Cleveland, we have asked for the 
adoption of the Functional Method of 
teaching shorthand to become effective 
next September. Every head of a commer- 
cial department in the city, with one ex- 
ception, signed the request that has been 
presented to the superintendent of 
schools. 


Huntsville, Texas 

Will you, please, send me any avail- 
able information that you might have 
pertaining to problems encountered in 
the teaching of Business Administra- 
tion in the high school. 


In the first place, students often are 
enrolled in Business Organization and 
Administration because they have failed 
in the skilled subjects of advanced book- 
keeping and stenography; and it is the 
only available course open to them in the 
business field. 

The second situation that has had a 
controlling influence on the course has 
been the teacher-problem. Many of our 
commercial teachers are interested pri- 
marily in one or more of the skilled 
commercial subjects, and they have not 
been enthusiastic about teaching, in the 
high school, such a subject as business 
administration. Many of these teachers 
do not succeed very well in subjects that 
call for class discussion, and the class 
periods have been rather tedious for the 
students. 

In the third place, many of the text- 
books were prepared for college classes 
and have been introduced in the high 
schools, with much less revision than 
was necessary to place them on a high- 
school level. 

A course in business administration, 
adapted properly to the group of students 
and taught by a skillful teacher, is a valu- 
able contribution to a high-school curri- 
culum. 
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Report of Progress by the National Cooperative 


Study of Secondary School Standards 


A summary statement of the learning 
outcomes for commercial education pre- 
pared by the special committee appointed 
to work with the National Cooperative 
Study of Secondary School Standards 
was given in the October, 1936, issue of 
the JouRNAL OF BUSINESS Epucation. The 
special committee of the NATIONAL CouNn- 
ci. oF Business EpucaTion appointed for 
the purpose has continued to cooperate 
with the Cooperative Study of Secondary 
School Standards. During the current 
school year marked progress has been 
made by the Cooperative Study of Sec- 
ondary School Standards, which consists 
of representatives from the six regional 
associations of colleges and secondary 
schools in the United States. Two hun- 
dred secondary schools of a wide variety 
of types and sizes located in every one 
of the forty-eight states and the District 
of Columbia have been studied intensively 
in a number of ways since September, 
1936. 

Each school has been visited for periods 
of two to ten days each by a committee 
of experienced educators who have made 
a detailed examination, analysis, and ap- 
praisal of the curriculum, pupil activity 
program, library service, guidance service, 
instruction, educational outcomes, staff, 
plant, and administration of each school 
after checking mere than 1,500 different 
items in these areas. They have paid 
particular attention to actual instruction, 
over three-fourths of the five thousand 
teachers having been visited in their own 
classrooms, many of them being thus 
visited several times. The visiting com- 
mittees have usually consisted of three 
or more men, at least one of whom has 
been a recognized educational leader in 
the state in which the school is located. 

A group of ten test administrators has 
given a series of psychological, achieve- 
ment, and social attitudes tests to 20,000 
pupils in the cooperating schools. These 
tests were given in the early autumn, and 
alternative equivalent forms of them in 
the late spring, in order to measure 
progress during the school year. 

Several other extensive studies have 
also been carried on in order to obtain 
other types of evaluation of the educa- 
tional process and product in these 
schools. One of these invoived securing 
reports on the subsequent collegiate suc- 
cess of over 16,000 graduates of the 
schools who later entered higher educa- 
tional institutions. This information has 
heen furnished by the registrars of the 
1.700 institutions of higher education 
which these graduates entered. Another 
significant study has been an investigation 
of the subsequent records and careers of 
almost 15,000 pupils in the 200 schools 
who did not go on with any further 
formal education after leaving high 
school, 

Another factor in the appraisal of the 
schools has been the judgments | of over 
7,000 parents of high school seniors con- 
cerning twelve different aspects of the 
school’s influence on the lives of their 
sons and daughters. Still another factor 
is the judgment of approximately 20,000 
pupils now enrolled in these schools. 

Through tryout of these different meth- 
ods of appraisal, the Cooperative Study 
will attempt to ascertain the validity and 
the relative importance of various ways 
of evaluating schools. In this way im- 
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proved methods will be developed not 
only for accrediting secondary schools 
but also for stimulating these schools to 
become progressively better from year 
to year. These revised criteria, together 
with techniques for their application will, 
as a result of the Study, be available for 
the use of regional associations and State 
agencies in accrediting and improving 
secondary schools located in their re- 
spective territories. 

It is expected that another year will be 
required before the data collected during 
the current year will have been fully an- 
alyzed and_ resultant recommendations 
formulated. The five-year Study, which is 
now closing its fourth year of activity, is 
being financed by one of the educational 
foundations and by the six cooperating 
associations—the New England Associ- 


ation, the Middle States Association, the 
North Central Association, the Southern 
Association, the Northwest Association, 
and the Western Association. The total 
cost will be in the neighborhood of $160,- 
000, in addition to contributed services 
on the part of a large number of volun- 
tary assistants in all parts of the country. 

The chairman of the general committee 
of twenty-one members in charge of the 
Study is Dr. G. E. Carrothers of the 
University of Michigan; the chairman of 
the Executive Committee of nine mem- 
bers is Dr. E. D. Grizzell of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania; the secretary of 
both committees is C. A. Jessen of the 
United States Office of Education; the 
coordinator of the Study, in charge of 
the Executive Office at 744 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C., is Dr. Walter C. Eells, 
of Stanford University. R. G. Walters, 
Grove City College, Grove City, Pennsyl- 
vania, is chairman of the committee of 
the NATIONAL CouNCIL OF BUSINESS Epu- 
CATION which is cooperating with Dr. 
Eells in his national study. 


Commissioner Studebaker Announces 
Findings of National Visual Instruction Survey 


City and county public school super- 
intendents and principals of private 
high schools in 9,000 communities 
throughout the country supplied infor- 
mation to the United States Office of 
Education and the American Council 
on Education in a recently completed 
National Visual Instruction Survey. 

First complete findings of the survey, 

which covered visual and audio aids 
offered 17,000,000 pupils and brought 
information from 95 per cent of all 
cities with a population of 5,000 or 
more, have been announced by John W. 
Studebaker, United States Commission- 
er of Education. Cline M. Koon, U, S. 
Office of Education Specialist in Radio 
and Visual Education directed the Sur- 
vey and was assisted by Allen W. 
Noble. 
Dr. Studebaker said: “The National 
Survey of Visual Instruction just com- 
pleted by the United States Office of 
Education, with few exceptions, reveals 
that our Nation’s 280,000 public and 
private schools are poorly equipped 
with motion-picture projectors, film 
supplies, radios and other visual-audio 
aids necessary for the transmission 
of knowledge and ideas with the effec- 
tiveness which is now possible. 

“Our schools accommodate more 
than 33,000,000 men, women, and chil- 
dren in the quest for education. These 
schools provide practically a virgin field 
for silent and sound motion-picture pro- 
jectors and equipment, radios, and the 
many other similar aids needed in the 
modern classroom. 

“It is estimated,” says Commissioner 
Studebaker, “that the 33,000,000 per- 
sons enrolled in America’s public and 
private schools spend about 825,000,000 
hours per week’ in school as compared 
with only 225,000000 hours per week 
spent in the 15,000 theaters throughout 
the country by 90.000 000 persons, yet 
only 750 sound motion picture projec- 
tors have been reported as belonging 
to our Nation’s schools. 

“This National Visual Instruction 
Survey should point the way to a larger 
production, distribution. and use of 
visual-audio equipment for educational 
purposes in the United States” 

The Nation-wide study made by the 


Office of Education and the American 
Council on Education reveals that more 
than half of the 81,000 schools report- 
ing are electrically equipped. Lantern 
slides, motion picture and radio equip- 
ment owned by 42,000 schools includes 
27,000 lanterns and other types of slide 
projectors, 9,000 silent and 750 sound- 
motion-picture projectors, 11,000 radio 
receiving sets, and 850 central radio 
sound systems. There is considerable 
renting and borrowing of this type of 
equipment also. 

More schools report using motion 
pictures for teaching of Science than 
for instruction in any other school sub- 
ast. Next comes Travel and Geogra- 
phy, and then History, Social Science, 

ealth, English, Nature Study, and 
Commerce and Industry. 

The Survey indicates that if suitable 
films are made available, schools will 
use them. Content of films for educa- 
tional purposes is very important, how- 
ever. At the present time many films 
dealing with various fields of commerce 
and industry are available to schools 
free of charge, but are not used widely 
by school administrators and directors 
of visual education because of propa- 
ganda and advertising. 

Education by radio and motion pic- 
ture is being woven more and more into 
the modern school curriculum. Survey 
findings show that growth in number 
of schools using radio programs and 
motion pictures to enrich school offer- 
ings has been at a rapid rate. Larger 
school systems, especially, report a 
greater and more comprehensive use of 
all types of audio-visual teaching aids. 
Visits to libraries and museums, and 
field trips, are also used more for vis- 
ual education today than they have 
been in the past. 

Detailed information about audio-vis- 
ual aids used in elementary and secon- 
dary schools throughout the United 
States is included in the National Vis- 
ual Education Directory, available from 
the American Council on Education, 
Washington, D. C. 

This information should prove of 
value to commercial teachers, since visual 
instruction should be particular y signifi- 
cant in many business subjects. 
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HEADS OF COUNCIL AFFILIATIONS 


Paul A. Carlson 

is director of commercial education at the State Teachers College, White- 
water, Wisconsin. He organized the commercial teacher-training course 
for the summer session at Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois, 
last summer. Mr. Carlson was elected president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Commercial Teacher-Training Institutions in February. 


W. E. Douglas 
was elected president of the Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 
in March. He has been with Goldey College, Wilmington, Delaware, 
since 1899; first as an instructor and finally as president. Mr. Douglas 
is an honorary member of Phi Theta Pi. He attended academic, normal 
and business schools in New York, South Dakota and Delaware. 


Herbert A. Tonne 

is associate professor of education at New York University. He was 
recently elected president of the Commercial Education Association of 
New York City and Vicinity. Dr. Tonne is a former associate editor of 
The Journal of Business Education and is the present editor of the National 
Business Education Quarterly of the NEA Department of Business 
Education. 


R. G. Walters 

succeeds Mr. Hazen as president of the National Commercial Teachers 
Federation. He was formerly first vice-president of the association. He 
has c'lso served as president of the National Association of Commercial 
Teacher-Training Institutions and of the Tri-State Commercial Education 
Association. Mr. Walters teaches at Grove City College. He is the author 
of several commercial textbooks. 


S. J. Wanous 

attended Whitewater, Wisconsin, State Teachers College and the State 
University of Iowa. He was formerly head of the department of com- 
merce at New Mexico Normal University, and is now an assistant pro- 
fessor of business administration at the University of Arizona. Mr. Wanous 
is president of the Arizona Business Educators Association and a member 
of the National Commercial Teachers Federation, and the NEA Depart- 
ment of Business Education. 
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DEPARTMENT 


It is estimated that between 16,000 and 
20,000 teachers will attend the Seventy- 
fifth Convention of the National Educa- 
tion Association in Detroit, Michigan, 
from June 27 to July 1. James L. Holts- 
claw, Supervising Principal of Commer- 
cial Education, Detroit, is in charge of 
the arrangements for the reception and 
entertainment of business teachers who 
will attend. 


The first session of the Department of 
Business Education of the NEA will be 
held on Monday, June 28. President 
Ernest A. Zelliot will preside. He will 
speak on “A Preview of Business Educa- 
tion.” Additional speakers at this session 
include Dr. Eugene B. Elliott, Michigan 
Superintendent of Public Instruction; J. 
O. McKinsey, Chairman of the Board, 
Marshall Field and Company, Chicago; 


Ernest A. Zelliot 
President 


and W. J. Cameron, of the Ford Motor 
Company. Platform guests will include 
national business education leaders. 


Harvey Campbell, vice-president and 
secretary of the Detroit Board of Com- 
merce, is to speak at the luncheon meet- 
ing on Tuesday, June 29. His topic will 
be “A Message from Business to the 
Business Teachers of America.” Lola 
Maclean, first vice-president of the De- 
partment, will preside at the luncheon and 
Frank Cody, Detroit Superintendent of 
Schools, will extend greetings on behalf 
of Detroit. Divisional and state chairmen 
will be presented at this meeting. 


Commercial teachers will attend the 
general sessions of the N.E.A. There will 
be nine general sessions in all. These are 
to be held on Monday, June 28, at 9:30 
A.M. and 8:00 P.M.; Tuesday, June 29 at 
9:30 A.M. and 8:00 P.M.; Wednesday, 
June 30, 9:30 A.M. and 8:00 P.M.; 
Thursday, July 1, 9:30 A.M., 2:00 P.M., 
and 8:00 P.M. 

In addition to these sessions, business 
meetings will be held by the representa- 
tive assembly on Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday mornings. The Ninth Life Mem- 
bership Dinner will be held Monday at 
5:30 P.M. 
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Sectional Meetings 


Sectional meetings will begin at 2:30 
P.M. on Tuesday. These meetings will 
be held in the conference rooms of the 
Hotel Statler. Other meetings are to be 
in the Scottish Rite Cathedral in the Ma- 
sonic Temple. 


Social Business Section 


The Social Business Section, headed by 
Ray G. Price, Supervisor of Program in 
Commercial Education, University of Cin- 
cinnati, will present: “Trends and De- 
velopments in Social and Consumer Busi- 
ness Education.” 

Speakers and topics include: Paul S. 
Lomax, Professor of Education, New 
York University—‘A National Study of 
Consumer Business Education” ; Irving R. 


Lola Maclean 
Ist Vice-President 


Garbutt, Director of Commercial Educa- 
tion, Cincinnati Public Schools—The 
Place and Purpose of Social Subjects in 
a Program of Business Education”; R. S. 
Hadsell, Consumers’ Counsel Division, 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration, 
Washington, D. C.—“Consumer Econom- 
ics and the Schools”; Edmund F. Cam- 
eron, Foreman High School, Chicago— 
“Social Business Education and the Con- 
sumer.” 
SECRETARIAL SECTION 


Catherine F. Nulty, Assistant Professor 
of Secretarial Studies, University of Ver- 
mont, is chairman of the Secretarial Sec- 
tion. 
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DETROIT CONVENTION 


Speakers and topics are: C. S. Woolard, 
Office Manager, United Motors Service 
Corporation— ‘How Can Secretarial 
Teachers Improve Their Services to 
Business ?”; Julian Hall, Personnel Direc- 
tor, The Detroit Bank—"Bridging the Gap 
Between School and Job.” 

Secretarial Symposium directed by 
Ruth Wright, Executive Secretary, Na- 
tional Standard Parts Association. Re- 
sponses by secretaries: Mary McElroy, 
Grosse Pointe Board of Education—Gen- 
eral Secretarial Practice; Helen Dols, 
Legal Department, The Maccabees—Law 
Secretarial Practice; John P. Cook, 
Chrysler Corporation—Conference  Re- 
porting ; Clyde Ludwig, Pennsylvania Salt 
Mfg. Company—Executive Secretarial 
Practice. 


Ida Granberg 
2nd Vice-President 


Clerical Office Machine Section 


As Chairman of this section, Mary 
Stuart, of Brighton High School, Boston, 
Massachusetts, will present: “Problems 
Found in Business Among Office Machine 
Operators and Possible Solutions.” 

Albert E. Cobo, Detroit City Treasurer, 
will respond for the Computing Machine 
Operator; Helen V. Smith, Head, Steno- 
graphic Department, Detroit Trust Com- 
pany, for the Transcribing Machine Oper- 
ator; H. M. Kaiser, Office Manager, 
United States Rubber Products, for the 
Bookkeeping Machine Operator. 
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The membership report of the N.E.A. 
Department of Business Education ‘‘will 
pass into history as one of the most in- 
teresting documents ever issued by the 
N.E.A. Department of Business Education,” 
according to Lola Maclean, chairman of 
the membership committee. The Depart- 
ment has a membership of 3,860, which 
is claimed to be the largest membership 
of any association of business teachers in 
the world. California and Michigan are 
tied for first place, with 500 members 
each. Illinois placed second, with 360 
members. 


Training for Store Work 

Retail selling will be presented by 
Dorothy M. Baldwin, Teacher Retail Sell- 
ing, Board of Education, Philadelphia, and 

M. Trytten, Director of Courses for 
Commercial Teachers, University of 
Michigan. 

Speakers and topics are: Lilian Stod- 
dard Mencke, Assistant Personnel Direc- 
tor, J. L. Hudson Company, Detroit— 
“What Can the Public Schools Do to 
Train Students to Function in Depart- 
ment Stores?”; Paul A. Mertz, Director 
of National Training, Sears, Roebuck and 
Company, Chicago—‘How Can _ Stores 
Cooperate with the Public Schools to 
Enable the School Product to Function 
More Effectively in Store Work?” 

As this issue goes to press, a speaker had not 


been announced for: “How the School Functions 
in Training Young People for Store Work?” 


Mrs. Frances D. North 
Secretary- Treasurer 


Business Meeting 

The business meeting of the Depart- 
ment will be held in the Hotel Statler, 
Tuesday afternoon at 4 o'clock, following 
the adjourninent of the sectional meetings. 
Features of the business meeting include: 
“A Retrospect of the Department’s Year,” 
President Zelliot; “A Report of the Sec- 
retary-Treasurer,” Mrs. Frances Doub 
North, of Baltimore; reports of commit- 
tees. 


NEA General Sessions 
Members of the Department will at- 
tend, each forenoon, the general sessions 
of the NEA, and also the banquets and 
conferences of the evening programs. 
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SUMMER 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
FOR 
COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS 


The second summer term of the Bowling Green 
College of Commerce for Commercial Teachers 
and Accountants is sure to be one of the largest 
the institution has ever had. Our correspondence 
indicates an extraordinary attendance. 


The term opens July 12 and closes August 14. 
The work will be highly professional, and everything 
will be done to make the student enjoy his stay 
here. 


Ask for Summer School Bulletin which 
explains courses, rates, and all details. 


BOWLING GREEN COLLEGE of COMMERCE 
of the 


BOWLING GREEN BUSINESS UNIVERSITY, 
Inc. 


Bowling Green, Kentucky 


One hour’s ride from Mammoth Cave National Park. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
for BUSINESS TEACHERS 


Who are now teaching the business branches 
in high schools and colleges 


DIRECTOR 


Lola Maclean, Educational Director Detroit Com- 
mercial College and Head of its nationally-known 
Shorthand Reporting School; author ‘‘Walton- 
Maclean Typewriting Procedure and Practice,” 
and ‘‘Walton-Maclean Teachers’ Manual.” 


Believing that teachers of shorthand and type- 
writing desire to excel in speed and accuracy in 
writing shorthand and in typing, this school places 
the emphasis on actual training, featuring Short- 
hand Penmanship and Typewriting Technique Drills. 
One hour a day is devoted to methods. 


Write for the ‘Teachers’ Syllabus’’; it tells an 
interesting story of new and practical methods— 
methods originated and developed by Miss Mac- 
lean in actual classroom practice. Teachers from 
eleyen states were in attendance last summer. 


Detroit Commercial College 
19 Clifford Street, Detroit, Michigan 


Commercial teacher training for college graduates only; 
one-year and two-year business courses exclusively for 
graduates of colleges and high schools, 35th year. Sept. 8. 


Teacher’s Institute 


STENOTYPY 


The Stenotype Company, manufacturers of the Steno- 
type, will conduct a Summer Institute for present and 
prospective teachers of Stenotypy; July 7-August 4. 


This offers to private business school, high school and 
vocational school teachers an unusual opportunity to 
become better informed and more expert in this grow- 
ing field. 


Full details—fees, enrollment qualifications, schedule 
of the Institute—will be gladly sent on request. 


THE STENOTYPE COMPANY 


9 West Washington Street Chicago, Illinois 


THE GREGG 


SUMMER NORMAL SESSION 
July 6 to August 13, 1937 
The ultimate in progressive, practical 
methods of teaching shorthand, typewrit- 
ing, accounting, and secretarial subjects. 
Write today for bulletin 
THE GREGG COLLEGE 


6 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


PREPARE AND SUMMER IN SPOKANE 


The Land of Lakes and Gateway to the Famous 
GRAND COULEE DAM 


— BUSINESS UNIVERSITY offers complete, well rounded courses in 
SUMMER SCHOAL. June 14 to Aug. 1. Beginning, Intermediate and Ad- 
caeeea work in Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Typing, Penmanship, Machine Account- 
ing, Secretarial Science. Special METHODS Courses. Classroom practice. Large. 
— faculty. Cool, light, downtown quarters. Aburdant recreational advan- 
ages. 


Ask for Folder describing courses, tuition, dates, etc. 
J. I. Kinman, C. P. A., President 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE of BUSINESS 


lowa’s largest and most distinguished school of business. 
Summer term starts June 7 and 14. Special courses for com- 
mercial teachers. Strong employment department. 
The picture of the 1937 graduating class will be sent to you 
upon request. Write today for information. Address 
E. O. Fenton, President 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BUSINESS 


Des Moines, lowa 
(Fully Accredited) 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
1937 INTERSESSION AND SUMMER SESSION 


REGISTRATION PERIOD 


Intersession, June 7 Summer Session, July 5 


For copy of Bulletin or other information, write 


Professor Paul S. Lomax 
New York University. Washington Square East, New York, N. Y. 
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Central Commercial Teachers 


Joint presidents were elected at the 
thirty-second annual convention of the 
Central Commercial Teachers Associa- 
tion. They are Mrs. Dorothy Hamilton, 
Hamilton School of Commerce, Mason 
City, lowa; and J. R. Johnson, West Side 
High School, Waterloo, Iowa. 

A. R. Beard, of Brown’s Mid-State Col- 
lege of Commerce, Peoria, Illinois, pre- 
sided at the meetings and was toastmas- 
ter at the banquet. The keynote address 
was given by Charles G. Reigner, presi- 
dent of the H. M. Rowe Company, Bal- 
timore; and the address of welcome was 
delivered by Superintendent Irwin H. 
Schmitt, of the Davenport, Iowa, public 
schools. Other speakers on the two-day 
program were M. A. Kramer, director of 
student activities, National Business 
Training School, Sioux City, Iowa; and 
Dr. Carter Davidson, president of Knox 
College, Galesburg, Illinois. 

There were round-table discussions de- 
voted to the subjects of business English, 
bookkeeping and accounting, typewriting, 
dictation, and stenography. 

Other officers elected at the meeting are 
vice-president, John Mosher, Minneapolis 
Business College, Minneapolis ; secretary, 
Irene Kessler, Gates College, Waterloo; 
and treasurer, Mrs. Margaret Davenport, 
Capitol City Commercial College, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


The business education section of the 
Mississippi Education Association held its 
annual meeting in Jackson, Mississippi, 
Friday, April 30. The meeting was pre- 
sided over by Cecil A. Rogers, of Hat- 
tiesburg, Mississippi. 

The program was as follows: “Balanc- 
ing Agriculture With Industry,” Ed. Lips- 
comb, State Director, Mississippi Adver- 
tising Commission; “What I Expect of 
Our Office Workers,” John A. Pendery, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; “The Functional Meth- 
od,” R. G. Cole, University of Texas. 

The committee for improvement of 
construction made its report to this meet- 
ing. That report was based on an exten- 
sive survey recently completed on Busi- 
ness Education in Mississippi. That sur- 
vey is to be used as a basis tor the prepa- 
ration of the state course of study that 
will be worked out at State Teachers 
College this summer. 

Officers unanimously elected for the 
next year were: A. L. Hendricks, Liberty, 
Mississippi, chairman; Clara Lee, Men- 
denhall, Mississippi, secretary. 


Alabama Officers Elected 


Karl Morrison, head of the commercial 
department, West End High School, Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, is the new chairman 
of the commercial section of the Alabama 
Education Association. He was elected 
at a meeting of the Association on March 
18 and 19. Other officers elected are: 
vice-president, Mary Dearen, Woodlawn 
High School, Birmingham; and secretary, 
Mildred Stephens, High School, Fairfield. 


1937 


JUNE, 


Tri-State 


Rk. F. Webb, State Teachers College, 
Indiana, Pennsylvania, was elected presi- 
dent ot the Tri-State Commercial Edu- 
cation Association at the Spring conter- 
ence of that group held in Pittsburgh on 
April 23 and 24. 

Other officers elected are Ist vice-presi- 
dent, Roy T. Mattern, Allegheny High 
School, Pittsburgh; 2nd_ vice-president, 
Pennsyl- 
secretary, Anna 
Brier, Butler, 
P ennsyl vania, 
High School; 
an d_ treasurer, 

‘Curtis, 
Peabody High 
School, Pitts- 
burgh. Dr. J. C. 
Meyer, profes- 
sor of history 
at Western Re- 
serve Univer- 
sity, Cleveland, 
Ohio, spoke on 
“Trends in Our 
Po litical an d 


Russell H. Bobbitt, McKeesport, 
vania, High School ; 


R. F. Webb Economic Life.” 
Professor Fred- 
erick G. Nichols also addressed the meet- 


ing. His theme was “The Human Touch 
in the Fine Art of Teaching.” 

The annual reception and dance of the 
association was held Friday evening, April 
23, and the annual luncheon was held on 
Saturday. 

Kentucky 


The Kentucky Business Education As- 
sociation had its spring meeting at the 
Seelbach Hotel, Louisville, Kentucky, Sat- 
urday, May 15. Dr. W. i Moore, Head 
of the Department of Commerce, Eastern 
Kentucky State Teachers College, pre- 
sided. 

An address of welcome was given by 
William Stoll, President of the Louisville 
Board of Trade. “Certification Laws and 
Business Teachers of Kentucky” was dis- 
cussed by Dr. R. E. Jaggers, State Direc- 
tor of Teacher Training and Certification 
for Kentucky. Dr. Ralph Woods, Direc- 
tor of Vocational Education for Ken- 
tucky, discussed: “The George-Deen Ac! 
and Its Significance to Business Teach 
ers.” “What Business Expects of a Com- 
mercial Graduate” was the topic devel- 
oped by Samuel J. Schneider, Secretary 
Manager of the Louisville Credit Men’s 
Association. 

The luncheon speakers were Mrs. Anna 
H. Settle, a Louisville attorney, and Ed- 
ward Seghers, Jr., of the Placement Di- 
vision of the Kentucky State Employment 
Service. Mrs. Settle confined her re- 
marks to “Recent Legislation and Its Ef- 
fect upon Employment of Youth in Ken- 
tucky,” while Mr. Seghers explained 
briefly some of the workings of the 
Junior Placement Service in Kentucky. 

The following officers were elected for 
the coming school vear: 

President, A. Lawrence, University of 

Kentucky, Lexington. 

First Vice-president, Margaret Heil, 

ville City Schools. 

Second Vice-president, W. Ashton Clark, Clark 

Business School, Louisville. 
Secretary, Jack Dunn, Louisville City Schools. 
Treasurer, J. N. Bailey, Louisville City Schools. 


Louis- 


Oklahoma 


The Oklahoma Business College Asso- 
ciation met in Oklahoma City on Satur- 
day, April 17. The association is com- 
prised of proprietors and faculty mem- 
bers of business schools. 

Discussions were held on various activi- 
ties of schools. These discussions covered 
comparisons of gross income from 1929 
to 1937 inclusive ; comparison of percent- 
age of gross income of the past year spent 
in advertising; comparison of cost per 
student per month; comparison of course 
content in bookkeeping, stenographic, sec- 
retarial, and combined accounting and 
stenographic courses; and comparisons of 
teaching methods of shorthand and type- 
writing. 

Georgia 


The commercial section of the Georgia 
Education Association held its annual 
meeting in Savannah on April 18-20. Alton 
b. Parker Liles, Commercial High School, 
Atlanta, was chairman of the meeting. 
The program chairman was Donald M. 
Gray, Commercial High School, Sa- 
vannah. 

“The True Value of Good Business 
Training” was the general theme of the 
meeting. Speakers and their topics at the 
afternoon session on April 19 were C. B. 
Wray, Middle Georgia College, Cochran, 
“Accounting as an Aid in Securing Work 
after High School”; Fannie Harrington, 
Georgia State College for Women, Mil- 
ledgeville, “Business Training a Good 
Preparation for All Vocations”; and John 
W. McNeil, Armstrong Junior College, 


“Vocational Education in Commercial 
Schools.” 
° 
Western New York 
The Western New York Commercial 


Teachers Association met in Tonawanda, 
New York, on Saturday, May 1. Roswell 
Fk. Clukey, principal, Tonawanda High 
School, presided at the meeting. 
Officers elected for the following year 
are: 
President, William R. Foster, 
School, Rochester, New York. 


Vice-president, Catherine E. Meagher, Riverside 
High School, Buffalo. 


East High 


Se:retary-treasurer, [ra Berman, Washington 
High School, Rochester. 


Akron Teachers Club 


Emily Roe, South High School, Akron, 
Ohio, has heen elected president of the 
Akron Commercial Teachers’ Club. Other 
officers are Olga Johnson, vice-president ; 
Ruth Dorn, secretary; Jane Conner, treas- 
urer; and Anna Mae Flint, sponsor. 

The commercial instructors of the Uni- 
versity of Akron have joined the public 
school commercial teachers’ club. This 
is a step forward if the coordination of 
the work of the public schools and the 
university. 

The club, under the guidance of Miss 
Johnson, is making a survey of the major 
business offices of the city. The study 
should be completed early this fall. The 
club has also been studying the problem 
of having a city supervisor of commercial 
education. 
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1 REASONS 
WHY.... 


OUR DAILY CONTACTS WITH BUSINESS 


by Greenstein and Smithline 


functions for an up-to-date course in Elementary Business Training ... . 


1. A new approach—the problem 
method. 


2. A new teaching device — the 
business narrative. 


A 


3. Vitalized procedures: iza- 
tion and demonstration. 


4. A new consumer approach— 
consumer point of view. 


5. A new goal—personality mo!d- 
ing. 


6. A new conception—complete un- 
derstanding, not sketchy memor- 
ization. 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 


CHICAGO DALLAS ATLANTA 


7. Integrated business law. 


8. Functional arithmetic in every les- 
son. 


9. Integrated visual aids. 
10. Varied, unified lesson plans. 
11. One lesson plan to a class period. 


12. A complete lesson plan for every 
lesson. 


13. Review through problems; prac- 
tice through projects. 


14. Thorough objective testing pro- 
gram. 


SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK 


5 


By Way of 
INTRODUCTION 


OU, as a subscriber to THE JOURNAL 

OF BUSINESS EDUCATION, know its 

value. Perhaps some of your friends, 
who would find it equally helpful, have 
never made its acquaintance. If you will 
send us the names and addresses of per- 
sons who you think should know about 
the magazine, we will send each of them 
a sample copy with a letter explaining 
that we do so at your suggestion. 


The JOURNAL of 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


A Magasine for Teachers of Business Subjects 


12 Brooks Building Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Just published— Textbook Edition 


Hutchinson’s 


STANDARD HANDBOOK 
FOR SECRETARIES 


Available for quantity sale to schools and 
colleges only, $2.80 


A real desk companion, not only producing facts 
when the secretary needs them, but also especially 
arranged to give the information in an explanatory, 
usable form. Of unlimited usefulness, giving all the 
most frequently needed rules, forms, and standards 
in many subjects—also covering English and gram- 
mar in a usable way, and emphasizing banking, se- 
curities practice, and other specialized subjects of 
— to the private secretary in the business 
world. 


Write for further information 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 
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Mississippi Arranging 
Instruction Program 


The state of Mississippi is at present 
engaged in a program of Improvement of 
Instruction. This year’s work will be de- 
voted to a study of bulletins on various 
branches of study. The bulletins to be 
used for Commercial subjects will be pre- 
pared this summer at State Teachers 
College, Hattiesburg, Mississippi, by a 
group of Commercial teachers working 
under the direction of Cecil A. Rogers. 

The bulletin will contain suggested cur- 
ricula for Mississippi Secondary Schools, 
objectives and functions of Commercial 
teaching, as well as other necessary in- 
formation relative to the teaching of 
commercial subjects in secondary schools. 

An extensive survey of existing condi- 
tions has been completed and will serve 
as a basis for the summer procedure. 
College credit will be allowed teachers 
participating in the work. 

The curriculum laboratory for commer- 
cial subjects will begin June 7. 


The Master’s Degree at Harvard 


Under News and Personals in the Jan- 
uary number of the JouRNAL was an item 
in reference to a “new degree at Har- 
vard.” On the chance that readers of 
this item concluded that no longer is it 
possible ior prospective commercial 
teachers to obtain the degree of Master 
of Education at Harvard, the following 
correction is made. 

The new degree, M.A. in Teaching, is 
intended for those who are planning to 
teach any of the academic subjects usually 
offered in the secondary schools. How- 
ever, the former degree, Ed.M. (Master 
of Education), is still the degree which 
is awarded to those who prepare for lead- 
ership positions in educational measure- 
ment, research, vocational education, 
commercial education, vocational guid- 
ance, college teaching, school administra- 
tion, etc. 

Formerly it required two years of grad- 
uate study to attain the degree of Ed.M. 
Recent changes make it possible to earn 
this degree in one full year of residence 
study plus a summer session in the cases 
of those who already have had a con- 
siderable amount of training in the field 
of education and who, therefore, are pre- 
pared to take certain preliminary exami- 
nations in educational psychology, princi- 
ples of teaching, educational measure- 
ment, social policy and education, and 
principles of secondary education. 


Beacom College Open House 


Beacom_ College, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, held its annual commercial exhibit 
and open house on Friday, April 23. It 
was open tc business men, parents and 
students. 

The auditorium of the school was ar- 
ranged as a model business office with 
executive, sales, accounting, steno- 
graphic departments. High schools from 
the vicinity participated in contests in 
shorthand, gt bookkeeping, pen- 
manship, and English. 


JUNE, 1937 


International Shorthand 
Congress 


The International Shorthand Congress 
will meet in London, England, July 21 to 
25. Lord Hewert of Bury, Lord Chief Jus- 
tice of England, is president of the Con- 
gress. 

An informal reception of Delegates will 
be held in the London School of Eco- 
nomics on Wednesday, July 21. Lord 
Hewert will address the group on Thurs- 
day, and the first Plenary session will be 
held. Subject of the Plenary session will 
be of a historical nature. It will feature 
the commemorations of Tiro, Timothy 
Bright, Sir Isaac Pitman and Dr. John 
Robert Gregg. 

Topics for sectional meetings on Thurs- 
day will be verbatim reporting, principles 
and philosophy of shorthand construction, 
and history, commemoration, etc. “The 
Technique of the Teaching of Shorthand,” 
and “Shorthand as a Factor of Education” 
will be the topics at the afternoon plenary 
session, and a_ special commemoration 
Pitman Centenary dinner will be held in 
the evening. 

Friday’s activities will include both sec- 
tional meetings and plenary sessions. The 
Congress Dinner will be held at the 
Mansion House, the official residence of 
the Lord Mayor of London. 

The final meeting will be held on Satur- 
day, July 24. Subjects of this meeting will 
be “The Technique of the Teaching of 
Shorthand,” “International Shorthand 
Fellowships,” and ‘“Resolutions.”’ A special 
commemoration Gregg Jubilee luncheon 
will also be held. 

Arrangements are being made by the 
Congress for exhibitions at the British 
Museum, the Guildhall, Pitman House, 
and the Congress headquarters. Visits to 
Hampton Court or Cambridge have also 
been arranged. 


Student Government Officers 
To Hold Convention 


The Seventh Annual convention of Stu- 
dent Government Officers will be held in 
Detroit, Michigan, June 29 to July 3 in 
connection with the meeting of the Na- 
tional Education Association. ‘“Co-opera- 
tive School Life” has been selected as the 
general theme of this year’s program. 

The National Association of Student 
Officers was started in 1930 by Dr. Willis 
A. Sutton, then president of the N.E.A. 
It is sponsored by the N.E.A., but as most 
members are high school students, the 
organization is under the direct supervi- 
sion of the Department of Secondary- 
School Principals. 

Four general sessions and many con- 
ferences and sectional meetings have been 
scheduled for the convention. A confer- 
ence for officers of state and sectional or- 
ganizations where mutual problems will 
be discussed, co-operative activities 
planned and programs developed will be a 
new feature of this year’s program. 


New Orleans 
Experimental Courses 


Some twelve years ago, with the coop- 
eration of the Retail Merchants’ Bureau 
of the Association of Commerce of New 
Orleans, a group of salesmanship pupils 
initiated cooperative sales work for the 
Henry W. Allen High School of New 
Orleans by taking part-time placement in 
all the large downtown stores. 

As an outgrowth of this experiment, 
permanent courses in cooperative sales- 
manship have become an integral part of 
the present offerings of Allen High 
School. Follow-up studies indicate the 
success of the project in so far as many 
of the girls who take part in the coopera- 
tive courses are retained by the stores in 
which they do part-time work. Even 
those who find placement in which their 
shorthand and typewriting rather than 
their salesmanship training are utilized, 
are easily and more surely adjusted in the 
“business world” because of their pre- 
employment training and practical voca- 
tional counseling. 

As a result of insistent demands ap- 
pearing in the returned questionnaires sent 
out to Allen’s 1,100 graduates suggesting 
a “pre-employment course” in office prac- 
tice with “cooperative part-time office 
work” these two types of work were in- 
corporated into the Allen course of study 
several terms ago. 

Careful consideration was given to the 
pre-requisites of the girls who were to 
initiate the work. When the experiment 
was launched, twenty girls in the upper 
quartile of the senior class, representing 
Allen’s highest level of intelligence and 
achievement, were placed in the offices of 
as many business firms cooperating with 
the school on the project. The remainder 
of the class was eligible to Office Prac- 
tice III, a pre-employment course in ad- 
vanced office practice work. This course 
was designed to bring to the classroom 
the actual conditions of work as they 
exist in the business office and provide an 
opportunity to employ, in a natural man- 
ner, the knowledge and the skills acquired 
in business courses lower than senior 
level designated in the program of studies 
as Office Practice I and Office Practice II, 
in which courses proficiency in filing and 
facility in cperating office machines are 


acquired. 


Oklahoma Teachers’ Conference 


Oklahoma commercial teachers will 
hold their first annual summer conference 
at Oklahoma A. & M. College, Stillwater, 
June 14 and 15, it was announced by Dr 
McKee Fisk, Professor of Commercial 
Education. The conference has _ been 
planned in cooperation with the commer- 
cial education section of the Oklahoma 
Teachers Association. 

Dr. Clyde M. Hill, Chairman of the De- 
partment of Education, Yale University 
and Lloyd L. Jones, author, and Director 
of Research, Gregg Publishing Company, 
will participate. Panel discussions will be 
the principal type of program. Many ad- 
ministrators and commercial teachers of 
the state will take part. The conference 
will be held in conjunction with the sum- 
mer session. 
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POSITIVE RESULTS IN RAPID CALCULATION 


(Continued from page 19) 


were secured the summarizations 
which follow: 


sec., Median 87.50 


Average time Sept. 10, 90. 375s 
55.525 sec., Median 50.83 


Average time Oct. 10, 


Average Decrease .... 34. 850 sec., Median 36.67 67 


The average time per student on 
the first test was 90.375 seconds. 
After this intensive period of drill 
the second test shown that 55.525 
seconds was the average time per 
student. The average decrease of 
34.85 seconds, or 39.67 per cent cer- 
tainly leaves no doubt but that there 
was a very definitely positive in- 
crease produced in speed. 

The highest individual increase in 
speed was from 145 seconds to 55 
seconds, or 62.07 per cent. The lowest 
individual increase in speed was from 
130 to 120 seconds or approximately 
8 per cent. 

The accuracy measure was hardly 
significant because speed was em- 
phasized. However, there was 17 per 
cent reduction in errors on the second 
test. 

These tests were given under simi- 
lar conditions, and at the same time 
of the day, namely during the first 
period; hence, there is no known 
reason why the reactions of the 


TODAY'S 
ECONOMICS 


Harold S. Sloan 


“A novel and complete treatment 
of economics for the beginner. The 
use of ‘case’ material, with the 
constant challenge to think, not 
only aids the student in a serious 
study but also makes it interest- 
ing and practical for him.” 
Write for further information 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 


New York - Chicago - San Francisco 


BOOKKEEPING 
FOR IMMEDIATE USE 


Books I and Il 
Kirk, Street, and Odell 


This series achieves the 
socio-business objectives of 
the modern commercial 
teacher. Workbooks, Teach- 
er’s Manuals, and Tests now 
available for both books. 


Examination copies sent on re- 
quest, with a view to adoption. 


THE Joun Winston Co. 


Philadelphia Chicago Atlanta 
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students should not have been nor- 
mal. 

Furthermore, it might be well to 
point out that this development in 
speed was due almost entirely to the 
drill during these twenty ten-minute 
sessions. The group was composed 
entirely of Executive-Secretarial stu- 
dents, and their bookkeeping work 


up to October 10 contained only 
limited practice work in addition. 


The rapid calculation period was 
twenty minutes in length but the re- 
mainder of the period, though it dealt 
with calculations, was usually used 
to explain various processes in 
handling fractions, decimals, and per- 
centages. All of which kept the 
student number conscious but did not 
contribute in any great degree to his 
speed. 


EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


(Continued from page 20) 


PROGRAM OF EXTRA-CURRICULAR AC- 
TIVITIES FOR THE COMMERCIAL 
DEPARTMENT OF THE FORT LEE 
HIGH SCHOOL FOR THE SCHOOL 
YEAR 1936-37. 


|. Continuation of Present Activities. 


1. School bank. 

2. Cafeterial bookkeeping. 

3. General organization bookkeeping. 
The above extra-curricular work has 
been traditionally done by bookkeeping 
students from the office practice classes, 
two students being assigned to each ac- 
tivity for the school year. 

4. Magazine subscription campa‘gn. 
Commercial students placed in charge of 
all clerical work in connection with the 
annual magazine subscription campaign. 


5. Steno-Type club. 


Il. New Activities. 


1. Graduate files. 
The maintenance and continuation of the 
high school graduate file. This work 
may be efficiently carried on by the office 
practice classes. 

2. Student drop-out survey. 
The causes and types of employment se- 
cured by drop-out students is valuable 
information in curriculum construction. 
The accumulation of this material is a 
beneficial activity. 

3. Report the annual school guidance 

conference. 


Our school has annually conducted a 
guidance conference covering a two-eve- 
ning period. Stenographic students will 
be assigned to respective conferences and 
their reports typed and filed in the library 
for future reference. 


lll. Program for the Steno-Type Club for 
the School Year 1936-37. 
Theme: Publicity of commercial de- 
partment. 
Students, parents, and members of the 
school administration and faculty have 
too long viewed commercial education 
as confined to vocational bookkeep- 
ing, shorthand, and typewriting. Our 
program of publicity should be aimed 
toward their enlightenment as to the 
real scope of commercial education. 


Activities: 
1. Commercial visiting day. 


The commercial department will hold 
open house on a designated day when 
parents and students of the junior high 
school will be invited to visit. 

2. Program for the Parent Teachers 
Association. 
A diversified program of demonstrations 
and exhibition of work. 

3. Paper publicity. 
Articles in school and town paper on 
such subjects as new equipment in com- 
mercial department, field trips, programs, 
positions held by high school commercial 
graduates, personal values of business 
education, etc. 


4. Display in downtown store window. 


5. Poster display on display boards in 
cafeteria and halls. 


6. Office machine demonstration day. 


As the manufacturers of different office 
machine companies volunteer to come to 
the school and demonstrate their equip- 
ment, an educational feature may be ar- 
ranged by inviting them for one day. 
The parents and business men of the 
comimunity are to be invited to visit on 
this day. 


Educational Program. 

The monthly meetings of the club are 

to be marked by some educational 

feature for the members, as guest 
speakers and field trips. 
Soctal Program. 

1. Initiation and social evening. 

2. Annual Steno-Type dance (a means 
of securing funds for support of 
club activities). 

3. Annual spring outing. 


PLAN 
TO 
ATTEND 
THE 
N. E. A. 
CONVENTION 


IN 
DETROIT 
See Pages 26 and 27 


Give your students 
Actual Business 


ELLIS Texts are easy to teach— 
Interesting to study— 
Practical 


Write for list of Commercial Texts 


ELLIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Battle Creek, Michigan 
e 


ELLIS BOOKKEEPING 


Modern Presentation 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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Denver Business Education Conference 


“The Improvement of Business Edu- 
cation” is the general theme for the Third 
Annual Business Education Conference, 
sponsored by the University of Denver 
School of Commerce, which is to be held 
July 160 and 17. The conference is open 
to summer school students, business teach- 
ers and school administrators, and to oth- 
ers interested in the betterment of busi- 
ness education. Programs are based on 
open discussion rather than on the formal 
reading of papers. 

The School Executives Conference will 
join the business group for the opening 
session of Friday morning. This session 
will be devoted to a consideration of the 
“In-Service Training of Teachers.” After 
an informal luncheon there will be three 
discussion sections on “Effective Business 
Education in the Small High School,” 
“The Improvement of Typewriting In- 
struction,” and “Adapting High School 
Bookkeeping Courses to Modern Needs.” 
Visitors will be taken on a “See Denver” 
tour in the late afternoon and the day’s 
program will close with “Visual Aids in 
Business Education,” a combination in- 
structional and entertainment feature pre- 
sented in the evening. 

Saturday morning’s program will be in 
two parts—the first, “Improved Business 
Training for the Distributive Occupa- 
tions,” with special reference to the 
George-Deen Act; and the second, “How 
Student Personality May Be Improved 
Through Better Counseling and Selection 


of Courses.” A recreational, picnic, and 
campfire session in the mountains on Sat- 
urday afternoon and evening will conclude 
the Conference. 

Speakers and discussion leaders on the 
program will consist of business men, 
school administrators, and business edu- 
cation leaders from a number of high 
schools, colleges, and universities. Some 
of these speakers are Dr. E. R. Nelson, 
Russell Sage College, Troy, New York; 
Dr. Ronald B. Shuman, University of Ok- 
lahoma, Norman, Oklahoma; Ruby V. 
Perry, principal, Allen High School of 
Commerce, New Orleans, Louisiana; C. 
J. Elson, Central Normal College, Dan 
ville, Indiana; Frances FE. Merrill, East 
High School, Des Moines, Iowa; Lloyd 
L. Jones, Berea, Ohio; Della A. Young, 
Montana State College, Bozeman, Mon- 
tana; P. W. Cutshall, Hughes High 
School, Cincinnati, Ohio; Charles Apel, 
Nebraska State Teachers College, Kear- 
ney, Nebraska; Earl W. Clevenger, Cen- 
tral State Teachers College, Edmond, Ok- 
lahoma; C. C. Cocanower, Phoenix Junior 
College, Phoenix, Arizona; Louise Ben- 
nett, Nebraska State Normal College, 
Chadron, Nebraska; Claude W. Woodside, 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

Although there are no enrollment or 
other fees, those planning to attend should 
register early in order that adequate quar- 
ters may be provided for the general ses- 
sions and informal conferences. 


Kansas Testing Programs 


Two nation-wide every-pupil scholarship 
testing programs and one state scholarship 
contest are sponsored each year by the 
Kansas State Teachers College of Em- 
poria. Dr. H. E. Schrammel, Director of 
the College’s Bureau of Educational 
Measurements, has charge of these con- 
tests. 

The purpose of the contests and testing 
programs is to promote scholarship. Tests 
are provided in a large number of sec- 
ondary and elementary school subjects. 
In each of them, also, tests are provided 
in some of the commercial subjects. 

Tests provided for the every-pupil test- 
ing program of the past school year in 
commercial subjects were: bookkeeping, 
business arithmetic, first-year typewriting, 
second year typewriting and spelling. In 
the state scholarship contest, commercial 
subjects tests were: bookkeeping, busi- 
ness arithmetic, commercial law and 
spelling. 

This year, the Bureau is attempting to 
standardize a stenography test. The 
price of these tests is two cents a copy 
and the scoring keys are two cents a 
copy. The summary report, containing 
the percentile scores for each subject, is 
supplied free of cost. 

In the every-pupil scholarship testing 
program, which is nation-wide, any school 
may obtain the tests and give them on 
scheduled testing dates. Scores of these 
tests are reported by the schools to the 
Bureau of Educational Measurements at 
the College. The Bureau computes per- 
centile summaries for each subject and 
reports these to the schools within three 
weeks after the test date. 


JOB EASIER 


SPECIAL OFFER ON NEW 
FILING PRACTICE OUTFIT 
Installation of a Remington Rand Filing 
Practice Outfit entitles teacher to a free 
correspondence course given by American 
Institute of Filing. Question and answer 

service included. 


JUNE, 1937 


Pupils learn filing 
by doing filing 


VERTICAL METHODS Students learn faster 
by this new filing practice method and retain 
a thorough knowledge. Complete course in- 
cludes text book, work book, teacher’s keys 


with answers to questions, miniature corre- 
spondence, folders and guides for practice work. 


VISIBLE RECORDS Pupil learns visible record control by setting up his 


own model system, making entries, adjusting visible signals, drawing con- 
clusions from posted facts. Outfit includes 6-tray Kardex Visible cabinet for 
classroom demonstrations, text book and teacher’s guide. Certificates of 


proficiency may be awarded students. 


MAIL 
COUPON 
TODAY 


Miss N. Mae Sawyer 
American Institute of Filing, Dept. P-36 
465 Washington Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Please send me full details of your Practice Plan of Filing. 


Visible Filing 


I am interested in: 


© Vertical Filing 
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Announcing 
A BRAND-NEW 
GREGG TYPING PROGRAM 


For Intensive Courses 
Typewriting Technique, by Harold H. Smith. Pub- 


lished less than one year ago but already our 
most popular typewriting text. The features that 
have contributed most to the remarkable success 
of Typewriting Technique have all been incor- 
porated in the new Gregg Typing text. In both 
texts the objective is the development of superior 
typewriting skill before any but the simplest 
applications are attempted. .... List Price, $1.00 


For Secondary Schools 


Gregg Typing, Second Edition, by Rupert P. 
SoRelle, Harold H. Smith, William R. Foster, 
and Clyde I. Blanchard. A fast-moving text 
that eliminates monotony from the typing 
course. 185 of the most common words are in- 
troduced in the first five lessons, and 338 in the 
first ten lessons. The “copy” type of alphabetic 
paragraphs and of stories containing only one- 
syllable words mark the early lessons. Contains 
new-type flash and fingering preview drills. The 
first semester is devoted exclusively to the de- 
velopment of sustained typing skill and the sec- 
ond to personal and business applications. Daily 
lesson units with supplementary material for 
superior students. A complete cycle of modern 
typing learning. Pedagogic economy. 


For Personal-Use Classes 
Typewriting for Personal Use, by Dr. E. G. Black- 


stone and C. T. Yerian. A new and unique text 
for junior high schools and all students who 
want to learn typewriting for personal use. The 
student’s basic skill development admittedly 
should be the same regardless of his objective, 
but the personal-use objective can best be at- 
tained through the application of this skill to 
non-vocational material. The increased demand 
for a course of this type has led to the publica- 
tion of Typewriting for Personal Use. Ready 
August 15. 


Place orders now for sample copy. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 


Toronto London Sydney 


TO BOOKKEEPING 
TEACHERS 


@ The Pathfinder 
Service Bulletin 
is accorded nation- 
al recognition by 
the accounting 
profession. 


@ Although pub- 
lished primarily 
for practicing pub- 
lic accountants . . 
it will be mailed 
each month with- 
out charge to any 
bookkeeping 
teacher request- 
ing it on school 
letterhead. 


@ Bookkeeping 
and accounting 
teachers thru- 
out the United 

States have found that the feature 
articles in each issue provide material for interesting and 
practical classroom discussion. Sample copies on request. 


e 
ADDRESS: EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


Charles R.Hadley Company 


330 N. LOS ANGELES ST., LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Publishers of The Pathfinder Course in Executive Accounting 


Heavy Celluloid Tab 


Cannot Become 45 Degree Easy Reading Angle 
Dog-Eared ... 


xx 
for Anve Bankers 
Accounting Teor 


mowann Tes 


Removable Labels Permits 
Unlimited Expansion 


Heavy Gray 25-Pt. 
Pressboard Stock 


Tab Cemented and Eyeletted 
to Front and Back of Guide 


ANGULAR CELLULOID TAB GUIDES 
SPEED UP FILING AND FINDING 


Tabs are set at the natural reading angle of 45° and look you 
“right in the eye.’ This saves work, reduces wear and tear on 
guides and folders, makes filing and finding easier and quicker. 


Guides may be used over and over again, as inserts are re- 
movable, making possible unlimited expansion. Tabs are 
available in yellow, blue, red, green, orange, and clear un- 
colored celluloid. 


Ask our local dealer for additional information and prices—or 
write direct to us. 
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Mr. Krause Advanced 


Arthur M. Krause has been elected su- 
perintendent of schools in Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. He was elected on March 1 
and his term expires in three years. 

Mr. Krause was the first teacher of 
shorthand and typewriting in the Grand 
Rapids public schools. He became a 
teacher there in 1905. In 1915 he became 
head of the commercial department of the 
South High School, then assistant prin- 
cipal, and later principal. Since July, 
1936, Mr. Krause has been acting super- 
intendent of schools. 

Mr. Krause received his B.S. degree 
from Valparaiso University and his A.B. 
from the University of Indiana. With 
the exception of two years—one as prin- 
cipal of the New Richmond, Indiana, 
public schools and one as a commercial 
teacher in Central High School, Detroit 
—he has always taught in Grand Rapids. 


Esterly Appointed Dean at Newark 


George Rk. Esterly has been appointed 
dean of the School of Business Adminis- 
tration of the University of Newark. His 
appointment, which becomes effective im- 
mediately, was announced by Dr. Frank 
Kingdon, president of the University of 
Newark. Dean Esterly has been profes- 
sor of accounting and assistant dean. 

He has taught at the University of 
Pittsburgh, Northwestern University, and 
the University of Arkansas. Dean Es- 
terly was the first full-time member of 
the faculty of the School of Business 
Administration of the University of 
Newark. 


Barnhart Conducts 
Summer Courses 


Wilbur S. Barnhart, head of the com- 
mercial department of Manual Training 
High Schooi, Indianapolis, Indiana, will 
be in charge of the courses for commer- 
cial teachers at the summer session of 
Butler University, Indianapolis. He will 
be assisted by Nona Van den Brook, one 
of the teachers of his department. 


Catholic Typing Contest 


An every-pupil typewriting contest was 
sponsored by the National Catholic High 
School Typists Association on March 11. 
The contest was conducted in each of the 
schools holding membership in the asso- 
ciation. Fifty schools participated and 
the ranking of schools was determined by 
the median score. 

Mt. St. Benedict’s Academy, Crookston, 
Minnesota, placed first in the novice divi- 
sion and Girls’ Catholic High School, 
Hays, Kansas, won first place in the 
amateur division. 

The Association was organized in 1933 
in Hays, Kansas. The headquarters are 
at St. Joseph’s College and Military 
Academy, Hays, Kansas. 
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Summer Position for Mr. Carlson 


Paul A. Carlson, director of commer- 
cial education, State Teachers College, 
Whitewater, Wisconsin, has been ap- 
pointed visiting professor in charge of 
commercial teacher-training at North- 
western University for the summer. He 
organized the work there last year and 
—oe it for the summer session of 
1937. 

Mr. Carlson will be assisted by Marie 
S. Benson, also of the faculty of the 
State Teachers College, Whitewater. 


San Jose Jubilee 


San Jose State College, San Jose, Cali- 
fornia, celebrated its Diamond Jubilee on 
May 20, 21 and 22. This school is the 
largest of the California state colleges 
and was founded in 1862 through an act 
of the state legislature. It was the first 
teacher-training institution west of the 
Mississippi. 

The opening day’s program included a 
symphony orchestra concert with Ru- 
dolph Ganz, internationally famous pianist 
and head of the Chicago Conservatory 
of Music, as guest conductor and soloist; 
presentation of literary awards by Dr. 
Lloyd C. Douglas; a parent education 
conference led by Dr. Gertrude Laws; 
and an all-college exhibit and open house. 

Speakers at the Friday session were 
Walter Dexter, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction; Dr. Robert Gordon 


Sproul, University of California; Dr. 
Frank Thomas, Fresno State College; 
and Dr. T. W. MacQuarrie, San Jose 


State College. Ibsen’s play, “Peer Gynt,” 
was presented in the afternoon and eve- 
ning. 

Governor Frank Merriam was the prin- 
cipal speaker at Saturday’s general ses- 
sion. Organization, departmental and 
alumni banquets and get-togethers oc- 
cupied much of the day. 


Pennsylvania Contests 


William Penn High School, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, and Ridley Park, Pennsyl- 
vania, High School tied for first place in 
the Seventh Annual Pennsylvania Com. 
mercial Contest which was held May 1 
at State Teachers College, Bloomsburg. 
Each school will display the Commercial 
Contest Cup for half of the school year. 

Contests were given in typewriting, 
shorthand, bookkeeping, business arith- 
metic and business law. H. A. Andruss, 
State Teachers College, Bloomsburg, is 
director of the contests. 


Oklahoma School 
Celebrates Anniversary 


Tulsa Business College, Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, celebrated its Thirty-seventh Anni- 
versery on April 23. More than 3,000 
students, former students and friends at- 
tended the celebration. 

The school has been under the same 
management since 1906. S. Maxwell 
Smith and E. A. Guise are the owners 
and operators. 


C. R. McCann Honored 
Charles R. McCann, president of the 


McCann School of Business, Reading, 
Pennsylvania, has been appointed to the 
Advisory Board of the Pennsylvania 
Civil Service Commission. This is the 
first time in the history of private schools 
that one of its members has been ap- 
pointed to sit with collegiate members on 
any board. 

The Private Schools of Pennsylvania 
have been cooperating with the public 
school system in order to secure state 
approval for work done in the private 
business schools. At a recent meeting, 
the plan was unanimously adopted. 
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Hainfeld Heads 
New Jersey Association 


Dr. Charles F. Hainfeld, director of 
commercial education, Union City, New 
Jersey, was elected president of the New 
Jersey High School Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Association on May 8, at the annual 
meeting of the association in New Bruns- 
wick. 

The activities of the association have 
been the sponsoring of the Annual Busi- 
ness Exhibit, held in connection with the 
State Teachers’ Association meeting at 
Atlantic City; the publication of the 
Business Education Observer, a maga 
zine devoted to the interests of commer- 
cial teachers in New Jersey; and the 
preparation of state syllabi in the various 
commercial subjects. 

Dr. Hainfeld is chairman of the Office 
Practice Syllabus and Atlantic City Ex- 
hibit Committees. He teaches manage- 
ment at New York University and is the 
author of Secretarial Practice. 


World’s Fair Poster Contest 


A national poster contest, open to the 
school population of the United States, 
with a free trip to the New York World’s 
Fair as the Grand Prize, was announced 
in March by Grover A. Whalen, Presi- 
dent of the New York World’s Fair 1939. 
Mr. Whalen’s announcement was made 
at the annual meeting of the Eastern Art 
Association. 

The contest is open to all students, ex- 
cept children of employees of the World’s 
Fair Corporation, from the first grade 
through college, in the United States, 
Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the 
Virgin Islands. This includes children 
in schools under private direction and 
parochial schools, as well as those in 
the public schools. It will be conducted 
in four age-groups, or levels of compe- 
tition: Level I—children from the first 
grade to the seventh; Level I1—children 
in the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades, 
the junior high school group; Level III 
—children in the tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth grades, senior high school stu- 
dents; Level IV—students in art schools, 
colleges, and universities. 

All local judging must be finished and 
the posters competing for state prizes 
must be in the hands of the state boards 
of judges by April 30, 1938, and all state 
winners are to be picked by October 31, 
1938. The winner of the Grand Prize 
will be selected by February 15, 1939, 
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LATEST TRENDS 
in BUSINESS 
TRAINING 


BUSINESS LAW AND PROCEDURE 


By CLYDE O. THOMPSON, Associate Principal, 
Davis High School, and Supervisor of Commercial 
Education, Mount Vernon, N. Y., and RALPH E. 
ROGERS, Professor of Law, Albany Law School, 
Albany, N. Y. In collaboration with MICHAEL 
A. TRAVERS, Assistant Professor of Business Ed- 
ucation, State Teachers College, Trenton, N. J. 
688 pages List Price, $1.80 


PRACTICAL and teachable, this book offers 
a clear treatment of the relationship between 
business law and our social problems and also 
our economic problems; in addition, it shows 
the application of the fundamental principles 
of law to specific contract situations in connec- 
tion with varied business activities. 


THE TRAINING OF A SECRETARY 


By CLYDE O. THOMPSON and KATE KEENLY, 
Private Secretary, New York, N. Y. (Ready in 
the Fall) 


THIS book differs from others on the sub- 
ject. Before presenting its thorough training in 
the customary secretarial work and duties, it 
gives the student clear and definite information 
about the organization of a business office, the 
technique involved in the activities of the vari- 
ous departments, methods and systems of filing 
and the use of the most important office 
machines. 


CONSUMER GOODS 
How to Know and Use Them 


By EDWARD REICH, Teacher in Merchandising 
Department, Newtown High School, New York, 
Secretary of the Advertising and Salesmanship 
Division of the Commercial Education Association, 
and CARLTON J. SIEGLER, Teacher in Mer- 
chandising Department, Newtown High School, 
New York. (Ready in the Fall). 


FOR STUDENTS in commercial high school 
courses and in home economics classes. Its two- 
fold purpose is to give the prospective salesman 
a knowledge of the goods he is to sell, and to 
make consumers efficient judges of the goods 
they purchase. The book is a study of the 
origin, manufacture, and use of goods in which 
everyday consumers are interested; methods of 
judging and testing the genuineness of many of 
these materials are clearly presented. Charts, 
tables, and pictures add greatly to the value of 
the book, 


AMERICAN BOOKYCOMPANY 


Chicago 
San Francisco 


Cincinnati 
Dallas 


New York 


Boston Atlanta 


Hnportant Books 


ODELL AND OTHERS 


How Modern Business Serves Us 


Business: Its Organization and Operation 
Two fascinating new books presenting a new kind 
of social business course. Its scope is wider, its 
content is richer. Skillfully devised exercise ma- 
terial. Handsome illustrations. Workbooks of Di- 
rected Activities. Send for circular No. 536. 


KORONA-ROWE 


Business and Personal Typewriting 


An important new course with every feature for 
successful teaching. Its methods are direct and 
scientific, its exercise material fresh and interest- 
ing. Send for circular No. 593. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


New York Chicago Atlanta 
Columbus San Francisco 


Boston 


Dallas 


sch. A prominent university instructor in comment- 
ph: ing on this material said: ““Walton Income Tax 
is the most teachable text on the market.” 


1937 INCOME TAX Law 


WALTON FEDERAL INCOME TAX 
ACCOUNTING AND PROCEDURE 


Walton Federal Income Tax Accounting gives a 
thorough exposition of the provisions of the current 
Federal Revenue Act. The accumulated knowledge and 
experience of men engaged as practitioners in income 
tax work have here been successfully utilized to pro- 
duce a Tax Course designed especially for teaching. 


Practical problems and questions, including the actual 
preparation of income tax returns on facsimiles of gov- 
ernment forms furnished, constitute a very important 
part of the training, assuring a thorough grasp of the 
Revenue Law by requiring practical application of the 
law to particular sets of facts. 


Consideration is given in a special lecture to the Fed- 
eral Social Security Taxes and the Federal Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Tax. 


We shall be glad to send you a 
copy for examination purposes. 


332-400 So. Michigan Ave. Chicago, III. 


WALTON PUBLISHING 


COMPANY 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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IMPROVEMENT OF INSTRUCTION IN 
TYPEWRITING, by E. G. Blackstone, 
Ph.D. and Sofrona L. Smith, New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1936, 551 p. $3.50. 


This book is a veritable encyclopedia 
in the field of typewriting instruction. 
The material is well organized and so ar- 
ranged as to be readable and interesting 
to the prospective teacher as well as to 
the teacher of experience. 

The authors purpose is to justify the 
teaching of typewriting; to present argu- 
ments and evidences, pro and con, about 
disputed issues, and to supply references 
to opinion and research about each; and 
to summarize a large number of research 
studies in the field of typewriting. Sug- 
gestions for further study are frequently 
made. In executing their purpose, the 
authors supply answers to many of our 
“Who. What, Why, When, How, and 
How Well” questions relating to the teach- 
ing of typewriting. 

Some of the topics of particular inter- 


est are: Objectives of Typewriting, Or- 
ganization of Typewriting Courses, 
Psychology Applied to Typewriting In- 


struction, Motivation, Accuracy, Speed, 
Lesson Plans, Individual Differences, 
Tests, Trait Development, and Remedial 
Instruction. 

The underlying philosophy of the book 
is “A belief that the teaching of type- 
writing should concern itself with more 
than the mere transmission or develop- 
ment of skill in operating the typewriter, 
and should attempt to develop reasoning, 
resourcefulness, and_ self-reliance.” To 
this end, innumerable devices and plans 
are suggested. The chapter on trait de- 
velopment offers much food for thought 
and practice. 

Those who read may be led to think, 
to speculate, and to experiment to the 
end that we may constantly improve type- 
writing instruction—Clare Betz, Bayside 
High School, New York. 


BUSINESS AND PERSONAL TYPEWRIT- 
ING (Elementary Course), by L. W. 
Korona and Clyde E. Rowe, Boston: 
Ginn and Company, 154 p. $1.40. 


A textbook prepared for business and 
personal typewriting. The beginning les- 
sons of the text are devoted to the loca- 
tion of the most frequently used letters 
and their application “in the writing of 
the most frequently used words, as whole 
units” and are followed by drills for de- 
veloping skill in all key locations. 

Throughout Part I special lessons are 
provided which place emphasis on the 
promotion of accuracy through correction 
of errors. The procedure includes de- 
tailed instructions for correction of errors, 
such as “marking the error,” “analyzing 
the cause,” etc. 

The text material is particularly well 
illustrated throughout. The illustrations 
include pictures of business scenes 
unusual and effective feature in a type- 
writing text. 
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One of the distinctive features of the 
text is the method employed in present- 
ing the lessons on business letter writing. 
“Business letters are studied in terms of 
their functions—getting and giving infor- 
mation.” The lessons on business letter 
writing deal separately with different 
phases of business, such as “paint and 
varnish,” “iron and steel,” etc. thus af- 
fording the student an opportunity to 
learn the significance of the business let- 
ter as it functions in all types of business. 

Several of the lessons are devoted to 
personal use of typewriting, “providing 
excellent motivation by showing to stu- 
dents that typewriting has immediate use 
and value.” 

On the whole, the text presents a com- 
plete and well organized course in ele- 
mentary typewriting and will no doubt be 
well received by teachers of the subject. 
—James M. Thompson, School of Com- 
merce, New York University, New York, 


OUR BUSINESS LIFE (Complete Edition) , 
by Lloyd L. Jones, New York: The 
Gregg Publishing Company, 660 p. 


A basic text for the study of the prob- 
lems of modern business society. It  in- 
troduces to the student business knowl- 
edges and practices which he may use im- 
mediately iii his everyday contacts, and 
lays the foundation for advanced study of 
business subjects. It also furnishes mate- 
rials which will aid the learner in decid- 
ing whether or not he is interested in 
business as a possible vocation. 

All of the essential business activities 
are included: Our financial dealings in the 
use of money, in banking services, invest- 
ments, insurance, budgeting, and planning 
are organized into a unified presentation. 
Similarly, communication, travel and 
transportation, buying and _ selling, busi- 
ness and law, and business management, 
each form convenient sections of appro- 
priate chapters, so arranged that the ma- 
terials can be conveniently covered in one 
year. 

The interesting style slrould * ‘persuade” 
the young prospective “user of business 
goods and services” to follow through the 
study of these business activities intelli- 
cently and enthusiastically. Numerous il- 
lustrations are used with effect. Colored 
pictures also add to the effectiveness of 
visual presentation. 

Thought-provoking review questions and 
topics for discussion clinch the essentials 
in each unit of learning. Social-business 
assignments follow, providing for student 
participation in the actual solution of 
problems. Valuable suggestions to the 
teacher are available in the manual pre- 
pared for the text. 

Teachers of junior business training 
will be interested in this publication as a 
foundation upon which student progress 
can be built, especially if they combine 
the materials of the textbook with those 
of the workbook. 


WEBSTER COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY 
(fifth edition) , Springfield, Mass.: GC. & 
C. Merriam Company, 1274 p. $4.00 
(Green cloth), $5.00 (Buckram.) 


In the publication of this collegiate edi- 
tion, the publishers are conforming to 
their long-established policy of following 
the publication of an unabridged diction- 
ary by a series of abridged dictionaries. 

This publication, which meets the needs 
of the college student, as well as that of 
the general reader, contains over a hun- 
dred thousand entries compiled by the 
same staff which edited the unabridged 
edition. It contains carefully selected il- 
lustrative material, pronouncing diction- 
ary of geography and biography, and such 
helpful features as, rules for punctuation 
and capitalization, lists of abbreviations, 
foreign words and phrases, signs and 
symbols, listing of American colleges and 
universities, vocabulary of rhymes, and a 
pronouncing vocabulary of Christian 
names. 

It 
can prove its 
user. 


which 


handy-sized dictionary 
to its 


“everyday usefulness” 
e 


GETTING A JOB (of the Life Adjustment 
Series), by C. A. Prosser and Walter 
A. Anderson, Bloomington, Ill.: Mc- 
Knight & McKnight, 51 p. 25¢ each 
(soft covers) ; $2.40 a dozen. Practice 
book for same, 15¢ each; $1.20 a 
dozen. 

This booklet attacks the very specific 
problem of job finding. It provides 
help in attacking each step in the 
process of getting a job, in “climbing 
the stairway” leading to a job. 

Whether the prospect is in the first 
step of the process looking for pos- 
sible employers, whether he is close to 
the desired goal, or is making a self- 
analysis of his own assets and _liabili- 
ties, there is “meat” in this publication 
and its working partner the practice 
book. The information book contains 
a selected bibliography and sample 
forms and blanks with which an ap- 
plicant for a_ position should be 
familiar. 

The Teachers Manual of the Life Ad- 
justment Series provides helpful sug- 
gestions for the use of various methods 
in the presentation of these materials 
in the classroom. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING, by R. G. 


Waiters, Cincinnati: South - Western 
Company, 1937, 488 p. 
1.48. 


This is the third edition of a book 
which is a very popular textbook in sec- 
ondary schools. The two previous edi- 
tions were published under the title of 
Fundamentals of  Salesmanship. The 
change in name is used because of its 
broader applications. T’undamentals of 
Selling covers the fundamentals of sell- 
ing with applications to various fields of 
merchandising. The general values of 
selling are emphasized with particular 
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reference to wholesale selling, retail sell- 
ing, letter, writing, advertising, and in 
selling one’s own services. 


An outstanding feature of this edition 
is the use of pictorial matter. Some 
sixty photographic reproductions, to- 
gether with many charts and diagrams, 
emphasize the author's belief in visual 
education values. It is a most commenda- 
ble contribution and one that can well be 
followed by authors of other business 
textbooks for secondary schools. 


As in previous editions, the interests of 
society in general, and of the buying pub- 
lic in particular, have been kept constant- 
ly in mind. Throughout the book, the stu- 
dent is made to see that service, high 
ethical standards and permanent satisfac- 
tion to the buyer are necessary tor suc- 
cess in selling. 

Three new chapters have been added: 

Salesmanship Applied to Writing Sales 
Letters: Salesmanship Applied to Ad- 
vertising; + Salesmanship Applied to Get- 
ting a Position. The application of sell- 
ing principles to the selling of one’s own 
service is a most practical and much 
needed chapter and seems most fitting as 
the final one. 

In this edition, selling problems and 
selling principles as found in roadside 
markets, gasoline filling stations, and the 
small retail store are given attention. 
This feature should make it more attrac- 
tive to the small high schools in rural 
communities. 


Exercise material in the form. of 
“Questions on the Text”, “Problems for 
Discussion”, and “Projects” add value to 
the book as a classroom tool. A work- 
book is also available—Bernard A. Shilt, 
High School, Buffalo, 
vy 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF EDUCATION: 
Its Interpretation for Democracy, Fif- 
teenth Yearbook, Department of Super- 
intendence, National Education Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., 328 p. $2.00. 


This book has received such wide pub- 
licity that more than a brief notice giving 
the point of view of a commercial teach- 
er is not necessary. The document is a 
vigorous, almost in spots violent, polemic 
against our present social order. It points 
out the failings of our system in social 
and especially economic life, and advo- 
cates the use of education as a positive 
instrument for the change of our social 
system to a better order of life. 

As a study the book is rather weak in 
that it uses several economic fallacies as 
supports for its judgments and fails to 
give the other side of the picture, It 
also fails to recognize the difficulty of 
making education a positive constructive 
force rather than a conserving agency. 

In spite of this, however, the book is a 
major educational mile-post. It has made 
the more intelligent public aware of the 
thinking of some of our educational 
workers. It has consolidated the judg- 
ments of those for and against these pro- 
posals. How much recognition do com- 
mercial education yearbooks get from the 
public or even from teachers in other 
fields? Almost none. Let us not make 
the errors of this yearbook, but let us at 
least adopt the dynamic method of pres- 
entation used. As teachers of business 
subjects we should use the best techniques 
for getting our ideas over, rather than 
the dryer and less interesting. 
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Bulletin No. 12, May, 1937, Tenth Annual Con- 
ference of National Association of Commercial 
Teacher-Training Institutions. Contains  val- 
uable material dealing with business education 
for distributive or merchandising occupations. 
Price 25c. Write Vernal H. Carmichael, Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana, 

Dodd, James Harvey. Workbook (for use with 
Introductory Economics). Cincinnati: South- 
Western Publishing Company. 176 p. 60c. 

Goodfellow, Raymond C.  Crank-Driven Calcu- 
lator Course. Cincinnati: South-Western Pub- 
lishing Company. 88 p.  56c. 

Ivey, Paul W. Successful Salesmanship. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 497 p. $3.75. 

Kirk. John G.. Odell. William R. and Street, 
James L. Bookkeeping for Immediate Use 
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Burroughs 


(advanced course). Philadelphia: The John C, 
Winston Company. 514 p. $1.96. 

Lessenberry, D. D. 20th Century Typewriting 
(third edition). Cincinnati: South-Western 
Publishing Company. 200 p. $1.60. 

Rowse, Edward J. and Fish, Louis J. Fundamen- 
tals of Advertising (third edition). Cincinnati: 
South-Western Publishing Company. 404 p. 
$1.60. 

Vocational Education Bulletin, No. 186. 1937, 
Cooperative Training in Retail Selling in the 
Public Secondary Schools. Price 20c. Wash- 
ington, D, C.: Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office. 

Walters, R. G. Fundamentals of Selling.  Cin- 
cinnati: South-Western Publishing Company. 
488 p. $1.48. 


ELIMINATES 


NEEDLESS MOTIONS 


ALL CIPHERS ARE AUTOMATIC 


Only on the Short-Cut Keyboard are ciphers written 
automatically, 


SEVERAL KEYS AT ONE TIME 


op J on the Short-Cut Keyboard can two or more keys 
epressed at one time. 


ENTIRE AMOUNTS IN ONE OPERATION 


Only on the Short-Cut Keyboard can an entire amount 
and the motor bar be depressed together, thus completely 
adding or subtracting the amount in one operation. 


Note This Typical Saving 


The 19 amounts on the tape at the left were listed and 
added by the Burroughs short-cut method in 22 oper- 
Had each key and the motor bar been depressed 
——— had there been a cipher key to depress— 


ave required 91 separate operations instead of 


22... thus, Burroughs saves 69 operations on this one 
typical job. The total is obtained in a single operation. 


Teach This Essential of Modern 


Business Training 


Students need a working knowl- 
edge of short-cut figuring, as it 
is the fastest method of adding 
and listing known, as well as the 
easiest to learn. The universal 
use of Burroughs machines 
makes this training a necessary 
qualification for success in the 
business world. A booklet de- 
scribing the short-cut method 
is offered free to instructors. 
Write for it today! 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO. 
6605 Second Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


HUGHES PRINTING CO. 
EAST STROUDSBURG, PA. 
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